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A martyr to Indigestion called on a specialist 


lfetime. . 

“Doctor, you must do something for me. I am a 
wartyr to indigestion, and unless I get relicf life is 
not worth living.” - eS i vs 5 

“Sit down. Don’t worry. You'll bo all right if 
you doas I tell you. What do you eat?” 

“Eat! Idon’t eat. Ican’teat. I hate the very 
sight of food. Look at mg tongue! Look at my 
complexion! Did you gevér see a man look so 
hideously unhealthy ? ” 

“Frequently, and always from the same cause. 
! Tleve’s nothing very remarkable about you. Your 

so is quite an ordinary ono. Do you suffer any 
actual pain?” : 

“Pain? I’m never out of it. At this moment I 
-vem to have rheumatic pains all over me. ‘Then I 
culler frightfully from constipation, and I am weak 
and nervy and utterly wretched. It is all very well 
fur you to make light of it, but you don’t know what 
it 7y 


‘The specialist smiled. 
“I think Ido. You are suffering from stomach 
; und Lowel indigestion. Also you have been starving 
vourself. Go and have a good hearty meal.” 
* Doctor!” exclaimed the patient, in angry protest. 
“Do as I tell you, and while you are eating your 
icak, or whatever it is, take two CICFA Tablets.” 
‘the other made a gesture of impatience. 


“No,no. I don’t want any fancy cures,” ho said 
titably. “Give me something in a bottle—some- 


‘ung that will relieve me for a time, anyway.” 
“ Now, look here, my friend,” said the specialist 
‘viously. “ You are in a pretty bad way.” 
“'There’s not much doubt about that,” said the 
‘her miserably, 
“Very well. Now you go to any eminent medical 
sn you like—not an old-fashioned practitioner— 
; cut any one of the big men who keep abreast of 
modern medical research, and he will tell you that 
the only thing to cure you is something that will 
i such BOTH stomach and bowel indigestion.” 

‘This, of course, is perfectly true. Any Physician 
vill tell you nine out of ten sufferers from Indiges- 
}tion require something that will cure both 

SI!OMACH and BOWEL INDIGESTION. 

i Now, there is only one thing that will do that, 
{nd that is “CICFA.” It isn’t a matter to argue 
{ ‘bout, it is a matter of knowledge. We assert posi- 
‘voly that CICFA is the only cure for both stomach 
} .nd howel indigestion. 

; “And you mean it will cure me—put ine right?” 
: went on the patient. 

:, “It will cure you absolutely,” said the specialist 
a ith the confidence which inspires confidence. 

“Vl try it,” said the other doubtfully. 

“Do. Try it with your next meal, and to-morrow 
ow'll feel a different man, and in a short time you'll 
rget you ever had indigestion. Yes,” added the 
vecialist with a smile, “and there's something elso 

wll forget. You'll forget all about me!” 

‘ Never, if you cure me. I——” 

“Oh, yes, you will; but there’s one thing I want 
'u not to forget. When you are cured don’t forget 

(ell other sufferers what it was that cured you. 

“5s it on. Now, good-bye.” 


who has made this particular disease the study of a- 
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A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE ON 


INDIGESTION. 


“There is only One Cure.” 


They shook hands, and the man went out of the 
consulting-room a bowed and wretched figure. 

hat same man is now an active; energetic worker, 
who cats whatever is put before him, and who never 
— thinks of his digestion. CICFA has cured 

im. é 

Thore is no ease of stomach and bowel indigestion 
which CICFA will not cure. 


There are two kinds of Indigestion. 


INDIGESTION IN THE STOhMacH 


AND 


INDIGESTION IN THE BOWEL. 


. STOMACH INDIGESTION occurs when the 
food, not being digested immediately by 
the Gastric Juice, begins to ferment. Ina 


short time this food becomes so foul that it 


cannot ba digested. Hence the formation 
of foul gases and acrid acids which irritate 
the nerves and often cause heartburn, 
especially when it rises in the throat, the 
gases cause stomach pressure. heart palpita- 
tion, neuralgic hzadaches, vomiting, and a 
burning spot behind the left shoulder blade, 
so tlLat many think that they have Heart 
Disease. The rising of the gases produces 
eructations. . 


BOWEL INDIGESTION.—Three-quarters of 
the food consumed is digested in the bowel. 
Food undigested in the Bowel becomes fou), 
also producing gases and unnatural acids; the 
gases cause Flatulence, bloating and pressure. 
Thus unnatural acids are absorbed in the 
blood, and these are carried to every part of 
the system, producing foul breath, coated 
tongue, heaviness of the head, biliousness, 
loss of appetite, and profound depression. 

The whole system is so #veakened and under- 
nourished that it is easily attacked by the germs of 
various diseases. 

Sufferers from Indigestion are very liable to he 
attacked by infectious diseascs, because of the 


weakened and starved condition of their nerve 
centres. : 
CICFA removes the immediate trouble. Very 


soon the Stomach and the Bowels are healthy and 
strong enough to digest the food themselves, and 
no further medicine is required, 

All sufferers from indigestion are earnestly advised 
to make one trial of CICFA. It is a certain cure, 
and it is the only cure, for both Stomach and 
Bowel Indigestion. 

CICFA has already cured thousands. 
of sufferers being cured every day. 


Hundreds 


(See 
inside). 
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5 Testimonials out of Thousands. 


Mrs, L., of Petersfield, writes :-— 

“For years Ihave suffered with Bowel Indigestion and 
Constipation, 1 took al kinds cf pills and different 
remced.es without benefit. d felt benefit from the first 
‘dose of the sample of Cicfa, and therefore purchased a 
bottle immedistcly. 1 feel already like another person 
It is a great blessing to be uble to eat andenjoy awe od 
meal, and t> know that all the food is being digested ; st 
isa wouderful chunge. I give one tabi t atter dinver to 
my little girl of nine yeurs old for wind. itis wonderful 
bow th-y are cur,ng her.’’ 


Mrs, F, R., of Edinburgh, weites:— 

“*Some time ago I was suffering from Indigestion ; in- 
deed. | have be n suffering fromit allmy file, and have 
tried eversthng. My coctor finaly gave me cicla 
T: blets, but ‘id not tell me what they were, They did 
me so much good that he ordered me to continuc taking 
the:v, and tinal y told me it was Cicfa he was yiving me. 

“Et is invaluable fir curing Indisestion, an’ muahing 
ore g.nerally fel well. All my fricuds say how welll 
look since I took Cicfa. Phave recommend dcicfa tomany 
friends, all of whom are greatly pleas.d with the results.” 


Mri J. J. of Bootle, weit.s:— 

‘*P suffered from Acidity for years. 
edve, and I hed attacks of Rheumatism saw from your 
advertiseme t that — rat Bowel Indigestion t have 
fini-hed the third bott'e of Cicfa. and every symptom his 
d.sappeared; ic isa wonderful enticdy.” 


My teeth were on 


Mos. G. 1. of Notliogham, writes 

“ [have suffercd ss terribly in the past fr m Indigestion 
with Constivationt atit is diticult to reals: that bam 
really cured, My comptexion is simpls pink anu wirite, 


fam urging all my friends to take Cicta.”’ 


T! at's nek your 
veomis aod cures 

every ease of Lidizestion. : 
CICFA is p redan snl tablets and seu bey DM eheutusts 


at Is. 14d, and 2s, 9d. 


YOU MAY TEST IT FRE. 


If you are asufferer from Tntizestion if you still have 
any doubt that CiCRA ean care you» your name sand 
address, and one poury stanp for p stitce, su in return we 
will forward you at liberal swinple for vothi gto prove to you 


what we say is true. See Coupon below. Tt you suffer from 

quay form of Indigestion, our sample ef CICKA wil prove to 

you that this is th: real re medy for your complaint. | 

“ Hf you take CIUFA you will be able to cat anything at avy 

time, eae 
Tudizestion makes life unendmable, and CICFA is positively 


the only cure for it, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


CICFA COUPCN. 


Send your Namo and Address clearly written on a piece 
of paper with this coup nu and one penny stump for post ge, 
and receive a liberal sample of this wonderful CTULA. 
Only one sample to each family, No persou given a sc ond 
sample. 


Capsloids (1909) Ltd., 79 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

PAW. A212, 
| SELES 
50ct. sizo from Capsuloil Co., at Brockville, Cauda, and at 

Lorristown, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
a 


9 . 
Fry's 
Pure Breakfast 


Cocoa 


is the Highest Cocoa value 
obtainable. Costs only 43d. 
per :-lb. tin, and compares 
with any other Cocoa at 
7d. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure---a triumph of 
production by the Oldest 
House in the Trade, Who 


: | ; Have Won More Awards 
AI ¥ Wholecome Confection | Than Any Other. © 


THE SLAVERY OF 
SCHOOL TEACHING. |, 


— -With an Introduction by —— 


SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


This series of remarkable articles commences 
in the “ Watch Dog ”—on sale to-day. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR = 


Every school teacher in the country is adie 
advised to read it. 


THE WATCH pocif ra LADIE: ae 


are er doubt the best 1 
ever offered for Female W cake 
and Irregularities. They are 


ONE PENNY. EVERY THURSDAY. ether mele 
BALDWIN & Co. Herb-D Dru uE 
lectric oway, 
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[ NO SUN NEXT APRIL. 
—_—————eeee eee 


Next April the sun will bo blotted out for six 
short seconds Not very long, you say. No, it’s 
just about tho time it will take to get a match 
well alight. But those six seconds will be of 


ee six seconds night will descend upon the 
spot where the eclipso takes placo—in Spain and 
Portugal--and er will be taking as many 
graphs as they cane 

aitet year astionomers have watched these 

‘They are ever on the look-out to 
hings about the sun. ‘The 
is a puzzle 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Bares. 


ticf eclipses. 
discover new t 
wonderful corona, fur instance, 
that has never been solved. 

) Special huts are built for the cameras 
that aro used on these occasions. The 
cameras are mounted on solid pillars of 
concrete in order that they shall be 
alsolutcly stoady- 

‘The shadow of the moon on_ the 
earth's surface is only a hundred and 
twenty miles across, and astronomers 
have to make very careful calculations 
as to where that shadow will fall. As has 
been said this April it will be in Spain 
and Portugal. 


Tne MactstraTe: “ You were alone 
when you committed the robbery ? ”’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Yes, your worship. You 
sec, when you've got a mate you never 
know whether he’s honest or not.” 


“ What are you going todo?” asked a 
young man of his friend who was learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle; “break the 
record ?"" 

“No. I don’t think I'll do that,” was 
the reply. “It'll be either my neck or 
the bicycle.” 


“Have you heard the sad misfor- 
tune that has befallen our friend 
Jones?” 

“No. What was the matter?” 

“Why, only last night he joined us 
at supper, well and hearty as usual ; and 
to-day, only six hours afterwards, he was 
married |” 


SHE SEARCHES LADY 
GAOL-BIRDS. 


“Tue female prisoner was searched, 
your worship.” 

_ How often have you seen that phrase 
in the newspapers ? Evory day, as @ 
matter of fact 

| Each police station has attached to it 
a female searcher,” and it is fairly 
certain that once a woman prisoner has passed 
through her hands, she hasn't got much hidden 

The searcher has got to be skilful in her work, 
for the ingenuity of some of her “ victims” 18 
verfectly marvellous They will hide things in the 
host out-of-the-way spots. 

_One favourite dodge of a professional thief is to 
hile a ‘small piece of jewellery in her mouth. 
I'he searcher always carefully examines the mouth, 
even raising tho tongue to discover if anything 
is there Yet a thief has been known to drop a 
abla ring out of her mouth when she has been 
asleep. 

Every woman prisoner has her hair carefully 
combed, and many a stolen article is found con- 
cealed there. Boots, lining of dress and hat, 
everywhere seems a hiding place. But the 
searcher generally succeeds. Experience has put 
her up to all the dodges of her “‘ clients.” 


‘Money, Watches, Sovereign Purses, 


INTEREST. 
ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


' WEEK ENDING 
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Sur: “They say there are germs in_ kisses. 
What do you suppose a girl could catch that way ?” 
He: “ A husband.” 


— 


Mrs. Mann: “Oh, ves, I suppose I’m a dis- 
agreeable thing. No doubt you are sorry you ever 
saw me.” 

Mr. Mann: “I won't go so far as that. I only 
wish when I did see you I had taken a better look 


He: “TI am crazy to kiss you.” 
She: “ Well, if you think so, you needn't.” 


Carry your “‘ Pearson’s ’”’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 


This, as we hinted in last week’s issue, is 
our latest scheme for distributing gifts of all 
kinds to our loyal readers. 
do is just to carry your copy of the paper 
about with you so that it can be seen. 

Supposing you are reading a copy in the rail- 
way train, a pleasant young man may politely 
hand you a stamped post-card, and on reading it 
you will see that he is a P.W. man, and that he 
is entitled to offer you any one of a long list of 
gifts, including the famous P.W. penknives, 
pencil-cases, sovereign purses, 
ladies’ purses, pipes, cigarette-cases, and so on. 
You just place a tick against the gift you 
prefer, write your name and address on the 
back of the card, and drop it in the nearest 
pillar-box. A morning or so later the gift will 
arrive for you, with the Editor’s compliments. 

The same thing may happen on a ‘bus, or 
tram, or in the street, but the whole idea is 
that it be done quietly, without any fuss or 
publicity. 

Do you catch the idea? Simple, isn’t it? 
So be sure to: 


Carry your “‘ Pearson’s’”’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 


silver 


“Ts it really true that champagne will bleach 


ople’s hair?” 
“Well, rather. I've seen lots of people made 


light-headed by champagne.” 


—<——o——— 
Wnen yesterday I asked you, love, 
One little word to say, 
Your brother interrupted us} 
So please say yes-ter-day. 


“T am introducing 


Peprar (opening his pack) : 
a little book 


into this neighbourhood, madam, 


” 


on—— 
Housewife (slamming the door in his face): “I 


don’t want anything.” 

Pedlar (loud enough for all the neighbours to 
hear) : “ A little book on manners, madam, but you 
don’ seem to find the need for any. Good 


afternoon.” 


1912. 


All you have to 


Enrnren at 
Srationcns’ Haun 


Ont Penny. 


| BURGLAR-PROOF COFFINS. | 


Tue recent horrible outrage on the tomb of a 
Servian prince, and on the coffia of a Trench 
actress, which was violated in order to secure the 
jewels it contained, causes one to see the advantages 
of burglar-proof coffins. 

Many wealthy people fear that after burial their 
bodies may be stolen and held to ransom, and to 
prevent this they leave instructions for their bodics 
to be buried in coffins which defy any burglar to 
open them. 

Tho first burglar-proof coffin was made in New 
York in 1891 for the brother of the 
Duchess of Manchester. It was made 
of chilled stecl, and weighed moro 
than half a ton. 

Tho up-to-date coffin is made of 
hammered boiler-plate steel, with ends 
of tough iron. It cannot be opened 
except by means of drills and dynamite. 
The lid fits into a deep flange, aid in 
order that there shall be no ecrevico in 
which nitro-glycerine could be put, this 
lid is set in a cement which becomes 
as hard as the stcel itself. 

The lid is held by ten automatic 
locks, and unless the lid is fitted and 
cemented perfectly, these locks will not 
close. The coffin is air-tight, and before 
it is used it is tested by hydraulic 
pressure to discover any leaks. It can 
withstand tons of pressuro without 
collapsing, and heavy monuments can 
safely be built over these coffins without 
injuring them. 

Another style of coffin is a steel shell 
with an opening at one of the small 
ends only. Through this the body is 
put into the coffin, and the end is 
riveted on in burglar-proof fashion. 

The air in the coffin is pumped out 
through two small holes in the end, and 
replaced with ‘ preservative gas,” the 
holes afterwards being hermetically 
sealed. 


—{ 


Luv was watching her mother work- 
ing among the flowers. ‘ Mamma, I 
know why flowers grow,” she said. * They 
want to get out of the dirt.” 


SOMETHING LIKE AN 
EXHIBITION. 


Tne eyes of the world are now turning 
upon the Panama Canal, which is nearing 
completion. The United States are 
going to celebrate its opening with the 
greatest exhibition in history at San 
Francisco. 

Although this exhibition will not take 
place till 1915, so huge will it be that it is already being 
pushed forward with all the energy of which the 
Amcricans are capable. California alone has con- 
tributed over £4,000,000 towards the cost of this 
exhibition, and California’s contribution is not a 
quarter of what it is expected to cost. 

On Telegraph Hill, in San Francisco, will be 
built the tallest wireless tower that can be con- 
structed. Across the Golden Gate, San Francisco's 
world-famous harbour, will be a huge chain of 
incandescent lights. Hampton Roads will be 
filled with the battleships of all nations, guests of 
the United States and San Francisco will see the 
flags of more nations than have ever been before 
collected in one harbour. 

International sports, from acro races to Olympic 
Games, will be a feature of the exhibition. In fact, 
as the Americans say, that Panama Canal Exhibition 
will ** lick creation | ”* 


Ladies’ Handbags, Briar Pipes, and Pencil-cases offercd in this week's foollines. 
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GIVING THE GAME AWAY. 

Some foolish people have been saying that the 
Royal thanksgiving service at St. Paul's may 
appear to the natives of India to mean that 
we are thankful their Majesties have emerged 
safely from somo very hazardous undertaking, 
but that, of course, is the most utter nonsense, 
and the service is a fitting climax to a memorable 
event. 

A new story about King George came to hand 
tho other day. It appears that at one of the 
Indian receptions his Majesty stopped and spoke 
to the little daughter of a highly placed official 
whose wife would like him to be even more highly 
placed. 

After a, few minutes the child said very gravely 
and without any apparent reason: ‘‘I think your 
Majesty is the creat man I know.” 

King George, surprised, asked her with a 
smile: ‘Indeed! Why do you say that, my 
dear?” . 

For a second the child looked puzzled. Then: 
“Mamma told me to,” she replied. 

King George passed on, still smiling ! 


A “MEET.” P 

THE late Duke of Fife, whose death is so deeply 
regretted by all, used to tell a story of an odd 
blunder made by a distinguished foreigner on a 
visit to Sandringham. He was an enthusiastic 
hontsman and enjoyed nothing better than a day 
with the hounds. His English, however, was not 
quite perfect, for one morning at breakfast he 
looked inquiringly round the table and asked: 
“Ig there any dogs’ meat to-day ?” 


MAGNIFICENCE ! 

BEFORE he left Egypt King George conferred 
upon the Sirdar, Sir Francis Wingate, the Grand 
Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. Sir Francis 
already has a chest-full of orders and decorations, 
so he may have some difficulty in knowing what to 
do with the latest addition. 

One of his best stories is about a small London 
newsboy, who witha cigarette stuck at a jaunty angle 
between his lips, boldly entered a tobacconist’s 
shop and asked for a match. 

‘“We don’t give matches,” was the tart reply ; 
“we sell them.” 

“?Ow much?” asked the youngster. 

‘“* Ha’penny a box,” was the reply. 

The boy put down his halfpenny and got a box in 
exchange. When he had lit his cigarette he 
handed the box hack to the shopman. 

**?Ere, keep the box,” he said. ‘‘ Put it on a 
shelf, an’ if another gent comes in an’ arsks for a 
light, give ’im one o’ my matches !” 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 

Tne rumpus over the refusal of the Censor, Mr. 
Charles Brookfield, to license Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
play, recalls sune of Mr. Brookfield’s stories. 

He once remarked that firemen are even morc 
childish than doctors on the subject of professional 
etiquette, and said that once, on an alarm of fire, 
a fireman battered the unlocked door of his bedroom 
with a hatchet instead of simply turning the handle 
and walking into the room ! 

He emphasised the incident by telling a story of 
a theatre fireman who was very uppish about his 
sacred dutics. One night, when Jack, the fireman, 
had gone across the road to partake of a little light 
refreshment, a tiny fire occurred in the wings. A 
lamp was overturned, but one or two actors waiting 
in the wings promptly stamped out the flames. 
Somebody had tushed off to find the fireman, 
however, and when all was over the zealous Jack 
dashed in, brandishing an axe in one hand and 
adjusting the curb of his helmet with the 
other. 

“1 rather think,” said Mr. Brookfichd, “ he was 
shouting: ‘Hi! Hi! Hi!’ under the impression 
that he was on an engine and clearing a passage 
through a crowded thoroughfare.”’ 

When he discovered that the fire had been 
stamped out, his disappointment was almost 
pathetic. 

“It’s a jolly funny thing,” he muttered, “ people 
ean’t mind their own business. ’Ow would they 
like it, I wonder, if I was to go on the stage and 
play their bloomin’ parts for ‘em 2?” 


On February 14h Parliament opens once more. This suggests a footline. ow” 


= 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


HIGH TIME, 

Tur National Telephone Company have pre- 
sented to the Institute of Electrical Engineers a 
collection of telephonc — showing the 
development of the ’phone from its earliest experi- 
mental stages down to the present day. And that 
reminds one of an important request that has to 
be made : 

Will telephone users please not fire off thie 
little joke on the poor telephone girls any 
more? They tell us plaintively that they are 
tired of it. 

A subscriber asks for a number, and after a 
suitable interval the exchange girl calls politely— 
politely, mind you : “ Number engaged.’ 

The subscriber tries again. Again comes the 
autocratic voice from the exchange: “Still en- 
gaged.” 

“ Still engaged, is he ?” retorts the exasperated 
subscriber, “ en it’s high time he was married! ” 


PERFECTLY CORRECT. 

THE Duke of Connaught, whose recent visit to 
the United States is still the most discussed topic 
on the other side of the Atlantic, has very quickly 
become enormously popular in Canada. He has 
been telling of an incident -in a school in the 
Dominion. 

“1 want you to put into words,” said the teacher, 
“the grandeur and vastness of Canada. Be 
simple, but expressive.” 

The intelligent pupil thought hard. 

Then he said: ‘‘ Canada is such an extensive 
country that it stretches from east to west!” 


DIDN'T KNOW THE LINGO. 

Tue Portugueso Minister in London, Senhor 
Texeira Gomez, who has been busy denying the 
rumour that Portugal wants to dispose of her 
colonics to Great Britain or Germany, was the 
centre of an odd mistake when he first came to 
London in succession to the Marquis de Soveral. 

At a reception he was introduced to a young lady 
simply as the Portuguese Minister. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed delightedly. “I’m so 
glad to meet you, Monsicur de Soveral. I've heard 
so much about you.” ae 

For a second his excellency was embarrassed. 
“ Texcira Gomez,” he corrected hastily. 

“Oh, it’s no good talking to me in Portuguese, 
Monsieur de Soveral,” said the lady ; ‘‘ for I can’t 
speak a word.” 

“No, no; Texcira Gomez,” the Minister said 
again. 

But the lady went off shaking her head at him, 
and his excellency gave it up. 


NOT VERY FEROCIOUS. 

THE most spoilt “actor” in the Drury Lane 
pantomime is the bulldog that guards the flag in 
““The Top Dog” song. He has been lent to the 
theatre by his mistress, Mrs. D’Auban, the wife of 
the stage-manager. Mrs. D’Auban lives in a 
retired spot in Surrey, where tramps abound, and 
she finds the threat of ‘‘a ferocious dog on the 
premises ’’ very useful in scaring those gentry away. 
One day, however, a tramp knocked at the door 
and Mrs. D’Auban opened it fust wide enough to 
tell him to go away. 

‘* There’s a ferocious dog here,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, mum,” said the man; “ nice Icetle 
dorg—’e brought me up from the gate.” 

Mrs. D’Auban peeped out. There was her 
“ferocious” bulldog fawning round the tramp’s 
legs with every sign of complete trust and affection ! 

The tramp got his meal. 


A MISTAKE. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, whose much-talked- 
of book of naval criticism, The Betrayal, has at last 
been published, is telling a story in connection with 
his recent visit to Russia. 

The photographer of the St. Petersburg GazETA 
wanted to get.a photograph of Lord Charles. 
Armed with a little English and a large camera he 
burst into Lord Charles’s room ono morning, 
glanced hurriedly at the occupant, “ snapped ” him’ 
before he could raise any objection, and dashed off. 

The photograph appeared next day labelled: 
“Lord Charles Beresford, England's renowned 
seafarer.”” 

t yea an excellent photograph—of his lordship'’s 
valet 


Carry your “Pearson's” in gour hand 
And see what we will give you. (See 
first page.) : 
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Odd @orner Oddities 


The Editor will give 2s. 62. each wees 1, 
dest paragraph accepted for this column. ‘.. 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for «: 
paragraph used. If there ts more than one sey’: 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded ‘o 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The half.crown prize this week is awarded to’ 
Walter Scott Adams, Daresbury, near Warring’... 
A TRAGEDY. 
Avoy met a bear. 
The bear was bulgy, 
The bulge was Algy. 


BUYING AND SELLING. 

Ir you bought an article at a shilling. « 
50 per cent. discount, and sold it for a shilli: 
much per cent. profit do you have ? 

Solution below. 


NO FEAR! 
Mr Disn received one day, 
The offer of an A.R.A. 
“T must refuse,” said Mr. Dish, 
‘* My wife most surely would not w ‘-": 
That I should be A.R.A. DISH” (a: 


MORE NEWS ITEMS. 

Aman who has tried most walks in life \° 

Deeply hurt—The man who walked int» : 
coal hole. 

The end of all umbrellas—Ferrule. 

A short but pointed article—A tack. 

Something that should be looked 
microscope. i | 


THE WEEK'S VERY QUEER LIMERiL4. 
CHESS SO. 
H. S. Board. 


oO 
i] | table 


TT will B. E. 10 
1 B. 10 
When her m 8 22222H “ eckmate ” is .'" 
Solution below. 


WORD SQUARE. 
My first is wafted by the breeze, 
My second brings men to their knecs, 
My third’s a river viewed by Bard, 
My fourth’s well-bred, my whole’s not |... 
Solution below. 
ANOTHER LOVE-LETTER. 
—— 


Lo 1 AM ve 


and will prove 


Mabel. 


A F 
D 
ee 

Solution below. 

SHOOTING BIRDS. , 

A MAN was wandering over the moors .' °° 
came across a well-dressed sportsman. %‘: 
him he asked him what luck he had had «.’ 
birds. 

“Not at all bad,” he replied. “I have shiv 0s" 
as many as my friend B. over there, am 1" 
less than my friend A. He is not a bad *' 
has bagged eight times as many as poor oll |: 

How many birds had the well-dressed +)" : 
accounted for ? 

Solution below. 


Solutions. 
BUYING AND SELLING. 
Tue profit is 100 per cent. 
CHESS SO. 


A CiESSBOARD is on a square talc, 
On either side Elsie and Mabel. 

Two teas will be eaten, 

After one is beaten ; : 
When her mate to say checkmato is « 


G NT. 
ANOTHER LOVE-LETTER. 
“IT and ‘'am” are sandwiched betwecn ‘ 
tye? §F” is on D” and “LL” over. 
Therefore the letter reads ‘‘ I am in love, aul: 


a fond lover. 
SHOOTING BIRDS. 
He shot two birds. 


q 
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sects, Sleeplessness, and “ Shirt- 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Match Player. 
This Football Skill Competition has been devised for the amusement of the many tens of 


seldom that the young English cricketer, 


Ir is : ; 

osen by the M.C.C. to represent his country in thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Associati thall, bl 

Sapinalll quite lives up to his English reputation. them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize ead te 25 gee a ihe isk 
liv the time he goes on & second Australian tour | set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
1. has probably become accustomed to the con- interest in the game. 


£1,300 IN PRIZES NOW PAID: 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


‘Lions. But during his first tour all sorts of 
tings contrive to prevent his feeling at home. 
There are the grounds, for instance. Even the 
slowest Australian pitch is faster than any hé has 
ever played on. The young batsman is apt to find 
himself too slow in timing the balls. 

The famous Bulli wickets at Sydney are made of 
a six-inch layer of soil brought from the Bulli 
Hills. When this is rolled and watered it is like 
a brown-tinted billiard-table, with the g.oss of a 
ghirt-front on it. : 

Even faster is the Adelaide wicket. There the 
grass is shaved with a scythe, and what is left is 
rolled flat into the soil till not the tiniest blade 
projects. When & famous English bowler was 
introduced to this wicket he remarked : 

_ “Well, I’d rather bowl on glass than on this stuff.” 


Balls Bounce Like Rubber. 
On the other hand, if Australian pitches are too 
fast for the new hand he is apt to find his fielding 
handicapped by the rough state of the outfield. 
I:ven on the famous Adelaide ground it is not un- 
-ommon for @ fielder stooping to stop a ground 
ball to find it bounce over his head. 

The light always troubles the newcomer to 
Australian grounds. Compared with that of 
England, it is a glare that 1s very puzzling to the 
new bat. At Sydney, too, the tall trees and stands 
help to make catching a very tricky affair. 

Insects are a great worry to the new man. The 
flies by day and the mosquitoes by night are equally 
annoying. During the present tour “Plum” 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. . 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in seventeen matches to be played on Saturday, February 17th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. If,in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 


draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tie clubs whose names we give are all in the Football | 10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparin with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 
your forecasts you would be well advised to keep a recor 11. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
of their matches before you. The names of the playors in enter on this understanding only. 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don't already | 12. No coupon bearing an adress in Scotland will ba 
know them. eligible for this competition. 


‘There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and CU] OUT © QUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
————e 


player are known to them, and the matches in which | ~——————— 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the Pearson's Football Cc onte st 
No. 25. 


news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. z 
These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in / 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 17th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 


exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
a draw don't cross out either. 


the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
Sheffield United v West Bromwich A. 


the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 


Warner has ee his men with bottles contain- | be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
ing a mixture of castor-oil and citronella, a blend | reader who guesses LS eet but the one who bases his | ) Oldham Athletic v Everton 
they loathe, but, in spite of that, no fewer than fogoealt oa Oa ee Cab dia rerces hed et Petunia Hotspur v ererenpe 5 
soy) H a mu ? ’ . eS i i 
Sle olen hon at Baan ney Hed | Hn sasdanb soos oil son] Aci, Bara Rover 
One of the great nuisances the new tourist meets : Newcastle Unite v Sunderland 
: 4 guide t ise of 
is the dust storm. Hot northerly gales ee jude we recommend She sree ootball FyeenNoe® ce fe : er eee 
clouds of gectane dust and paper over the ground, Annual,” price 34, (or post free 4d. from the Grimeby T 8 y Clapton Orient 
causing parch tongues and smarting eyes, and Publisher, "7 Henrietta Street, London, W- ). in rimsby ‘own Vv Pp’ ien 
. 5 ig which will b: found complete information regarding Leeds City v Blackpool 
sometimes stopping play. At the fifth Test Match teams, records ofplay in past | core eee pa Notts Forest v Chelsea 
° . . in u 
a Adsleld’s in 1898 the players were forced to lie ot nen altel which areof enormous aesistance ia Leicester Fosse v Birmingham 
A ee ca Se cctihy Gematol |) eae cca ewe Fulham a Hove A. Pivmouth Argyl 
. heat, combin with e nocturna Brighton an ove A.V lymout rgyle 
mosquitoes, gives nearly every newcomer sleepless CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS avion » Norwich City 
MUST COMPLY. y c 
Luton v Queen's Park Rangers 


1. The names of the teams which you believo will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

9, Each entry form must bear the usual signature in ink 
ot the competitor. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

3. Each competitor must give his or her real address, 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
fozfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 


nights, and sleeplessness means unsteady eyes and 
hands in the morning. 

The eternal railway travelling, rendered necessary 
by the vast distances of Australia has much the same 
cliect. After thirty hours in a slow, jolting train 
(and the present team has more than once undergone 
such a journey), no cricketer can be at his best. 
> In England every county ground has a good 


Coventry City v Crystal Palace 
The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
+* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding. and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


practice ground attached. Not even Sydney has yhen ye : Sart wo tie ae f 
po hi be a rough, untrue piece of practice- ree RSON'S WEEKLY, Honcigti, Street, Lanlan, Signature ssecsesscseses sareeeosasesung epepearasend inate oe 
ground. ew grounds have any opportunity for W.C. Mark your envelope *‘ FootBatt No. 25,”" in Address 


the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
February 16th. 

5. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 

6. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we reccive an entry form bearing what 
proves to bo the correct result of all the matches 

layed. In theevent of a tie this sum will be divided. 

7. Should no com: titor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we eeceive the entry form ccntaining the 
gre:test number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and, in the event of two or 
mora matches not being played, the £250 will not be 
awarded. sae 

£8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delirer: of any attempt submitted, 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. ; 

9. The Baitor does not assuma any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made in the fixtures givenin the 


entry form, 


practice at all, and the new batsman is apt to miss 
it and step on the field feeling very unhappy. 


“Give Him His Ticket Home.” 

“ Barracking,” of course, tries the nerves of the 
strongest. The new-comer learns to bat in @ 
fusillade of criticism. ‘‘ Give him his ticket home,” 
is a favourite shout. The man who misses a catch 
is howled at to “ get a bag.” 

Bowlers have some troubles all their own. Not 
only are “shirt-front ’ pitches heart-breaking to 
bowl, but, unlike English grounds, they are practi- 
cally everlasting. 

A Test Match pitch never wears or crumbles to 
help him. Rain may make a sticky wicket, but 
the re recovers like lightning. He gets no help 
at all, but has simply to plod away aiden a scorch- 
ing sun. Simply to keep down the runs is of no 
use, for in Australia all matches are played out. 
Wickets are wanted. If he is left-handed he has 
an advantage, for Australian batsmen rarely see 
left-handed bowlers. That is why England .in- 
variably takes one. 

But if the Englishman new to Australia is seldom 
at his best there, of course the Australian in England 
has his troubles too. Some years ago they played 
in @ slight snowstorm. Some of them had never 
seen snow in their lives! 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Birnfield, 4 Finsury Street, Silden, Rochdale, 
winurr of £200 1 this Football Competition, writes: 

“—LEhave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals.’ and consider it an excellent 
guide anda great help.” 

Other wisners who recommend 
Annual,” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 


winner of £25. 
r. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Strect, Old Ford. 


M 
winner of £25. 
Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John’s Wood 


Road, winner of £12 10s. 
. W. Blake, 11 Cobboid Street, Ipswich, 


r. J 
winner of £12 10s. 
mr. A. B ish. 29 Lydia Ann Street, Liverpool. 
s. 


winner of £12 1 

‘*Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d. 
may *be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C 


“ Pearson's Football 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 22. 
Tn this contest competitors were invited to forecast the 
results of match»s played on Saturday, January 27th. | 
The prize of £25 has been divided by tho following 
competitors, who had each only ono incorrect result : 
. A. Bloodworth, Austerly Rd., Bourne, Lines. ; 
W. E. Plant, 1 Morpeth St., Bethnal Green; G. Raiue, 
Old ledloy Hope, Tow Law, Durham. 


I want a four-line verse on the Howse of Lords. Nout more than four lines. TT 
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SHORT COMPLETE STORY. 


a) or Kimberg 


An Out-of-the-Way 
a Outrage, 


By C. HOWARD 
TURNER. 


recisely Mr. Ephraim Kimberg, 


At ten o'clock 
diamond merchant, left his house in ‘Tho Boltons and 
walked to South Kensington Station. ; 

Mr. Ephraim Kimberg had long passed his physical 
prime, though his brains were more alert than ever. 
Ho was fifty-five, fat, and florid. He fed sumptuously 


every day. And he was dyspeptic. His loridness 
was the sign of his bodily discomfort. 

Because he was florid Mr. Kimberg, after purchasing 
his paper, walked down the stairs to the tube platform 
instead of descending by the lift. He journeyed as far 
us Holborn Station. There, again, ignoring the lift, 
he laboriously ascenied the stairs to the street level. 
It might have been thought that ho would have 
remained in the tube until the train reached Chancery 
lane, since his office was in Thavics Inn, Mr. 
Kimberg alighted at Holborn, and walked thence to 
‘Yhavies Inn for the same reason that he used the tube 
stairs instead of the lifts. He required exercise. 

Mr. Kimberg’s step was lightcr than usual as ho 
entered his office on this occasion. Thero was a note 
of pride as he paused on the threshold of his private 
room, and looked round at the clerks busily engaged in 
the general office. He entered, and seating himself, 
rang the bell which summoned old Joseph. 

Old Joseph was rather a character. Few people 
could have told whether Joseph was his first name or 
his surname. He was always Joseph to Mr. Kimberg, 
and Mr. Joseph to the clerks. He was as much part of 
the establishment as Mr. Kimberg himself. Almost 
more, for although old Joseph could remember when 
the present head entered the business, no one living 
could recall a time when Joseph was not there. The 
clerks were wont to remark irreverently that old Joseph 
was as wise as Old Nick and about as old. It was their 
way of saying that the old man knew moro of the 
business and had been in it longer than anyone. 

Old Joseph entered the room, rubbing his hands with 
satisfaction at his master’s evident satisfaction. Had 
Mr. Kimberg scowled hoe would have scowled. 

“ Joseph, a fine morning!” 

“Very pleasant indeed, sir!” 

“Never mind Ictters for a moment, Joseph. I’ve 
eomething clse to speak about. Do you know what 
this day is?” 

“To-day 2? Why, it must be just about this time 
vou commenced to control the business twenty-five 
years ago, sir!” 

“Ah! You have remembered. But that is not 
al, Joseph.” 

‘Not all, sir?” 

“Twenty-five years ago to-day, Joseph, I was 
married !”” 

“So it is, sir. I remember now. Your uncle was 
retiring, and he wished you to have a wife before ho 
handed the business over to you entirely.” 

“Just so, Joseph. To-day is my silver wedding-day, 
and the silver anniversary of my taking over the 
business. A great day, Joseph!” 

“Yes, sir! I congratulate you very heartily, sir, 
on both accounts.” 

** Joseph, my uncle was wise in insisting that I 
ehould take a wife, and it was a wise choice he made for 
me. ‘Tho business owes much to my wife, Joseph. 
Yo-day, our silver wedding-day, I am going to give her 
a present—a grand present. You know that rope of 
pearls, Joseph ?” 

‘* The famous pearls of the former Crown Princess ? ” 

“Yes, Joseph. They are incomparable. There is 
not another rope like that in Europe. Each single 
pearl is worth a little fortune. No one could be more 
worthy to wear them than my wife. I am going to 
give them to her. I want you to go to the bank and 
get them for me.” 

Old Joseph betrayed no surprise at his master’s 
intentions, but left at once to carry out his instructions. 
It would have becn superfluous to remind him to 
excercise care in his mission, for the old man had walked 
through the city with many a prince's ransom in 
jewels in his pocket. He simply put on his hat and 
coat and went out. 

As he descended the stairs the door of an office next 
to Kimberg’s was opencd and closed gently. 

He obtained tho pearls from the bank and returned 
quickly. As he entcied the office, the next door 
closed quietly again. 

He went straight to the private room of Mr, Kimberg 
and displayed his precious pocketful. TWey were 
indeed wonderful pearls. It necded no expert to 


For the best verses I will give five sovereign-purses. 
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discern that. Picked pearls every one of them, 
poy matched, without a single flaw to detract 
‘om their beauty and value. 
After looking at them in admiration for a few 
monents, Mr. Kimberg replaced them in their case and 


WEEE ENDIV" 
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of her marriago to Ephraim, and had i. 
hinted in the sternly that he had a pleasan: :. 
in store for her? Yet the telegram made no » 
of the matter. It was with mingled feoling: ‘: . 


allowed herself to be prepared for retiremen*. 


put thom avez in the little safe which stood in a . * * . . 
corner of the room. . “Orrible ah’trage! Pypor!” 

a oe never went out to lunch in the middle heeded slip wothers Wb, had just quit! : 
of the day. 


offices for the week-end stopped on their way + i 
and tram to snap up tho papers. 
The headlines were startling. 


MYSTERIOUS OUTRAGE. 
MAN BOUND AND GAGGED ON T'2E 
STAIRS. 

The report read: 

Shortly before noon to-daya railwayempio:> 3 
had occasion to descend the stairs atthe Hob. 
Station was startled to discover a middle-aged - 
man lying gagged and bound on the stairs ibo 
way down. : ; 

The victim of this terrible outrage is Mr. }° 
Kimberg, the well-known diamond mer \ 
stated that at six o'clock last night he wus pr» 
home as usual by tube, and following his . 
walked down the stairs instead of using t!» 
When about half-way down be was struck «1 
back of the head and rememtered no more u::: ! 
recovered consciousness some hours later. I! « 
unable to cry out as he was securely gagged, uu: 
one ured the stairs until noon to-day. 

The motive for the crime was evidently to se ‘ 
valuable rope of pearls which Mr, Kimber; 
carrying. Tivpaeee was left intact. 

The police have no clue to the criminals, 

At the time that a sorrowful and chasten:! 
Kimberg returned to his anxious spouse, two 
dressed men were sitting in a café in Paris, =i;:; 
coffee. . 

“‘T suppose we shall read presently of the di 
of the old fellow,” remarked one. 

“They will discover him, but it will be a lon: ° 
before they discover any more,” was tho a:- 
“ Even if they notice that tho office next to Kim’: 
does not open on Monday, it will be a long timo hei 
they realise that the circumstance has anything t' 
with the—er, crime. If they knew where to dow 
it, it would puzzlo them to find our means «i 
munication with Kimberg’s office.” . 

“Then,” resumed the first, ‘* you seo the wis! 
my plan of assuming a disguise be/ore, instead of 
such a picce of business. If they go to tie 

ents, dey will only be sent looking for two ol: 
who don’t exist.” 2 

“Yes, I don’t think onc can take more credit t!) 
other for the success of the enterprisc. My ideac = 1 
a telegram to allay anxiety gave us a clear start 

“* But only because wo did it oa tho Tube si»ir-. 
would have been discovered hours before had i 
anywhere else. I always told You tho 
place in London for a job like that was the ‘lubes: 


light meal was sent in ee | from a 
neighbouring caterer. At four o'clock precisely he put 
anita his papers, was assisted into his coat by old 
Joseph, and left the office. He would walk to Holborn 
Station and repeat backwards his morning journey, 
and arrive at his house in The Boltons at a quarter to 
five precisely. 

Mr. Kimberg was, in fact, a very precise man. 

On this memorable Friday he concluded his week’s 
business at the usual precise hour. In common with 
the majority of his confraternity, he never put in an 
appearance on Saturday. Old Joseph performed his 
usual duty, and gave a moro than ordinary cheerful 
good night. Mr. Kimberg descended the stairs, his 
precious present safely stowed away in an inner pocket. 
Po to his heart,” as he smilingly remarked to old 

oseph. 

As ho descended the stairs a door was quietly 
opened and shut again. 

* * * * * 


There was an air of unrest about the house in The 
Boltons. It was nearly eight o'clock, and Mr. Kimberg 
had not yct returncd. On the few occasions, far 


Carry your “ Pearson’s”’ in your hand 
and see what we will give you. (See 
first page.) 


between, when he had been detained later than his 
usual hour, he had always communicated by telephone 
the reason fot his tarrying. Her husband was such a 
preciso man that Mrs. Kimberg was genuinely uneasy: 
as she sat gazing abstractedly into the fire. 

The entry of a scrvant inquiring whether dinner 
should be served aroused her with a shock to the late- 
ness of the hour. At six she had telephoned to Thavies 
Inn, but without result, and all the clerks had gone, 
and there was no reply. Now it was dinner-time, and 
still no sign of him. 

Going into the hall, Mrs. Kimberg was met by a 
servant bearing a telegram. 

With trembling fingers she opened the buff envelope 
and unfolded the slip. 

“Called into country for big deal. Return to- 
morrow evening.—EpPnraiM.” 

* Thank you, no answer,” said Mrs. Kimberg, as 
she passed into the dining-room with a slight frown. 
‘“You may serve dinner.” 

‘The meal was served and eaten in solitary silence. 
Mrs. Kimberg was puzzled. More, she felt rather hurt, | 
mortified. as it not the twenty-fifth anniversary 


MISSING TITLES: 


Result of Contest No. 1. New Contest Announced Below. 


Tu1s week we have pleasure in giving the result of the first contest in our Missing | 
Competition. In this contest competitors were asked to suggest a title to an articly w 
appeared in P.W. dated January 25th, descx*4ine {!e Austrian Emperor in his old age, 
telling about the various tragedies that had marked b.» domestic life. 

The amount available for distribution is £U8 10s. ‘The first prize of £14 5s, bas | 
awarded to Mrs. E, Keddie, Froylehurst Jedburgh, for the following title: “Royal Purp! : 
Grey Grief.” Names of winners of the Consolation Gifte w.\l be found on page 3 of cover. 

To test your skill again in the simple task of making titles, we Lave arranged the contest |.» 

On the opposite page of this issue you will find an article without a title, and we wish yo" 
read it and on the entry form below write out the title which you think would be most approp': 

The first prize, consisting of half the amount received, will be awarded to the comp’ 


from whom we receive what the adjudicaturs consider to be the best title. The remi::. 
amount will be distributed amongst those competitors whose titles come next in merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM. TITLE No. ‘. 
= Tepe must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they ~~ a4 
eee cri oem mina t heer the even! ener oye sy Lay oF the competitor: No. of Postal Order ........0.ssscessecssesren sere: . 

au'deck Gompetitor matt give Rly oy her Teal amo anc adver. Unies | (<= 
this condition is complied with, the competitor furfeite his or her righttwoa My sugzestion for a Title to the article « 


prize, 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a prs'al 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelore addressed to the EviTOR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lundon, W.C, 

5. Mark your envelope “Title No. 4," in the top left-hand corner, 

6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, February \5th. 

7. Rveryone who enters must send a tal o-der for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made paynble to C. Arthur Fearson Lti., 

and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner ahown 
in this example. The rumoer must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where one P.U. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, 
the number of this P.O. must be written on eacheniry 


page 813 is: 
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I agree to abide by the decision publishe” 
** Pearson's Weekly,’’ and to accept ae final, « 
6 J i greetou 

te orthe amonnt received one half will be awarded to eniey unly on this understanding, and I agre 


the sender of the Title considered to be the bect by | ( Oy the printed conditions, 
the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be = ———— —— = 
taken into consideration. If there are more sendera than one of a 
Title thus selected by the adjudicators, this half will be divided au:on. st 


all such senders, Signed 
9. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. dd 
10. The Editor will accept no responsibili:y in regard to the loss or non- A PCS cceccesceccee Peer rrr rer ee rrr ee eee 


delivery of any attempt submitted. 
11, No correspondence will be entered into in conarection with the 
com petition, and tel ms will b> ixnored. Oe Ree vccceweeeeee ene eee ese ss cssew eeaiten noe tints s- eee 


12, The published decision is 4. and competitors may enter 
this understanding only. ae pee — 


nnnweeren eee 


re 


Mark postcards “Purly.”” (See pase 832.) 


wes READ THIS! AND WIN A PRIZE. eis 


Fe tance the There is no title to this article. We toa dance. “There is 


interesting lecture on thi bjcet a few ves 

usefulness of & want you to supply one. Prizes are nothing to cqual good} ag». ° ae ee ee 
medicine was being offered on the opposite page of dance for those who are 
ail by its nastiness this issue for the best titles submitted. nervous and overstrung.” 
gauged DY Turn to the opposite page now and gays one meiical auttor- 


‘rat is to say, the 
~ ang trouble there ‘was read all about the contest. ity. Tho movenients 


i wetting it down the —_—_—_ necessary in a quadrille 
1 oro likely was it sup- or the lancers are cx- 


peed to cure you. cellent for toning up the 


Music is Good for the Liver. 


He mentioned instances where music had cured 
a child of screaming fits, and reduced Ligh 
temperatures, and where the banjo cured an 
apparently hopeless case of neurasthenia (a com- 
laint of the nerves). Listening to Wagner's music 
1as recently been put forward as the ideal cure 


body.” for diseases of the liver. 


: Of course, care should is : My . 
cinta ims that a - Wiggle Woggle and Get Thin—or Stout, bo taken in the choice of a ie been caged, by codon 40" 00a 
lirzo number of diseases 7 3 or a partner, fora disagree-| ijinessos may be mentioned skipping cemia 5 
cia be cured by giving oneself up to various kinds | able one may so irritate the nerves as to unglo all! ji-toning to funny i eS lie ulate 
cf amusements the good done by the actual dancing. et 


playing for the early stages of rheumatisin ; and 
aeroplaning or ballooning for bad sight. 


oe 


“ Wat does the man do over there at the desk 
who seems to be working so hard ?”’ 

“He checks tho cash.” 

“And what does the man do who is icaning 
back in the easy chair, smoking ?” 

“Oh, he cashes the cheques!” 


lor instance, @ well-known American physician| In America, efforts are being made to invent 
evs that if your children suffer from bronchial | a dance that will be especially suitable for athletes. 
trotbles the best thing you can do is to ae them | The motions of swimming, rowing, batting and 
» bowl of soapy water and an old pipe and let them | golfing are all included in the measure, and the 
blow bubbles to their hearts’ content. _ | perfection of this dance is being watched with 
‘This favourite sport of children, he says, is| interest by dancing oxperts over here. 


excllent for developing the throat and lungs, and Just Like a Turtle. 


‘103 ildren who go in for it regularly are not , 
ed - Be planet ption. At any rate, most Those who bewail the fact that they are too stout 
wy . F O8t| re advised by a Yankee inventor to go in for 
youngsters would prefer this treatment to being | %~. 1 yan” The “ wiggl fo" h 
dosed with medicines. hones 6 i rg ing. a Ur nes Grate tC) as 
li your wife suffers from “ nerves,” you cannot The quite i: craze re r kit ‘of nse . 3 
» better than give her some money and tel her to go] |, T are a, Wes ‘ ‘i ind o = sei in 
9 the bargain sales. At least, so say some learned | the form o ah e. 8 a son a8 maces ‘a : 
)- lial authorities. The idea is that the excitement | Steering rudder. By standing on t c i es on 
of attending a sale acts as a tonic on the whole | 20d wriggling the body about, the ‘eat esti, 
sytem, and nervous headaches and mental can be made to move in any desired direction. 
depression will vanish as a result. Wiggle woggle” parties have become quite 
: common “on the other side,” and roars of laughter 
“Sale Cures” for Wives Only! are caused by the efforts of novices to steer their 
Just one word of warning, however. Husbands | turtles straight. “ The wiggle wogglo” is said 
ace not advised to accompany their wives to a to possess the great advantage that not only will it 
» ae eure,” for what may act as a “ pick-me-up” | make stout people thin, but it will also make thin 
to the ladies, is more than apt to prove a “ knock- | people stout. . 
i--lown” to the men, There are few mere males The continual wriggling of the body not only 
wo could go through a heavy day's shopping | takes off superfluous flesh, but it helps to develop 
among ‘ bargains” «without returning home as | the figures of those who are inclined to scraggine3s. 
limp as a piece of blotting-paper. Musio has long been supposed to be good for 
It a man suffers from nervousness, let him go various diseases. One famous M.D. gave a very 


TRAMCARS FOR LADIES ONLY! 


“No male person allowed on this car.” This is a notice we may shortly see on many of the -L.C.C, tramcars, as it has been suggested that 
special cars be run for the fair sex. Our cartoonist illustrates the probable results of this new move. 


NOT FOR NUTS. 

You have all heard of the married woman who 
said that she was sure her husband didn't drink 
anything when he went out in the evening because 
he was always so thirsty in the morning. Very 
well, we will proceed to the experience of the 
bride. 

This brido lives—but it wouldn't be fair to 
mention names. Sho is such 4 pretty, innocent 
little thing. 

“T know my husband,” she sail, lingering 
lovingly over the word, “doesn’t play card-games 
when he stays down at the clab, and I'm so glad.” 

** How did you find out?” 

“Oh, I met a couple of the members of his club, 
and I asked them: ‘Can Robert play bridge ?' 

“They both looked thonghtful for a moment, 
and then answered : ‘ No.’”’ 


Yi yy Yy ce LN" 
/f “Your 24° CHANGE, a iff = ne JONES 7°) |-PUFF: 
MA'M, OR WOULD g Y 5 e")|- = 
You PREFER A | i COUPLE 
PACKET OF PINS? ‘ 


, ee 
: f) POSSIBLY HUSBANDS WHO ACCOMPANY ; ; 
(OR WILL ONLY FEMALES } Wy THEIR WIVES SHOPPING WILL BE SEEN 


j 
{AS AN ATTRACTION, THE HANDSOMEST CON ; if NG BEHIND THE LADIES TRAM. 
DUCTORS MIGHT BE ON THE LADIES’ TRA y Cee anes yy une p 


WAITHIRUABLSLL/LLALLCLYOLUTULLLL OG LUDDY Wy d Pe ring 
“Hi! LADIES, - ARMM 4 - “ "SORRY TO 
No 3's JUST GOT OFF! ine j j INTERRUPT 


You, BUT a 
1 PEATE 
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wes GOT 
my DOLLY. 
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4A SPECIAL CRADLE FOR mG EXCITING SCENES MAY BE EXPECT- ". WHILST THE LADIES TRAM DRIVE 
E 


BABIES MIGHT BE FIRED 10 DON THE RETURN JOURNEY 174 sHo 
ULD BE QUITE RELIABLE OR 
ele BAGH OF TEE Tee VY AFTER SPECIAL BARGAIN SALES .\77] SLIGHT BTSHAPS MAY OCCUR. 


Me ddd POUIMLTIIMLMUM LLAMA TD es rane we 17 reAPAs edsal w/t! 


“Why did the fire fly?” One clever answer is: 1 


Ae \ oo | sone ae, gunman 9 eau penne ce ea eae. a RE TEL MNS 


Lions, Tigers, and Other Live Stock can be 
Lent to “ Uncle.” 


PAWNBROKERS are, as a rule, very particular 
as to the class of goods they will accept as security. 
They will refuse to lend tho smallest amount on 
articles of considerable value if they happen to be 
“out of their line.’ Nevertheless, 
a small class of pawnbrokers in all countries who 
specialise in ‘‘ odd stuff,’ where you can pawn 
pi from an Fgyptian mummy to a live 

iraffe. 

e London has its fair share of these ; and the best 
known are situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Ratcliff Highway and St. Georges-in-the-East. 
The customers of these queer pawnbrokers 
consist mostly of sailors and professional globe- 
trotters of all kinds. One of them was heard 
to have complained bitterly at the recent order 
issued by the Admiralty prohibiting sailors in 
the Royal Navy from bringing pets from foreign 
parts, 

Of course, there is no rule about keeping the 
“ soods” for a year and a day ; as in the case of 
live stock it might well happen that ‘ the pledge ”’ 
would cat both principal and interest beforo its 


owner turned up to redeem it. <A fortnight is the | 


usual time, though, of course, provided the pawner 
ays the interest regularly, the animal would be 
sept indefinitely. 


Monkeys Often In Pawn, 


Though there are cases where wild animals—such 
as lions and tigers as well as camels and zebras— 
have been “‘ put up the spout,” by far the most usual 
type of live stock is the smaller animals, such as 
dogs, birds, monkeys, and so forth. The upkeep 
of these is comparatively small"; and it is therefore 
poable to arrange terms satisfactory to both 
sides. 

Pythons, however, as well as poisonous snakes, 
aro by no means uncommon, as they require 
practically no attention and very little food. Pledges 
such as these come from temporarily broken- 
down proprietors of small menageries or travelling 
music-hall ‘‘ turns,’ when the owner may be for the 
time out of an engagement. 

Prize cats form a regular line; and one pawn- 
broker makes a practice of sending circulars to tho 
smaller breeders who are likely to require his 
services. Of course, the amount advanced is but a 
small fraction of the market price of the pledge. 
The ordinary pawnbroker is generally supposed to 
advance to about a third of the value of the pro- 
perty; but the animal pawnbroker limits himself 
as a rule to anvthing between a fifth and a tenth, 
though he will advance much more to a regular 
cuctomer. 


Why Sallers Like Uncle. 

Besides animals, all sorts of curiosities that 
are picked up by travellers may be deposited ; 
and the premises of some of these pawnbrokers 
strongly suggest the British Muscum. You 
may bark your shins against a cabinet containing 
a collection of rare birds’ eggs or tropical 
butterflies. 

On the counter will be, perhaps, a Zulu tooth- 
pick, an Indian idol, or a pair of torture-tongs, 
while on the shelf in the cerner will be a stuffed 
albatross, a sword fish and a litter of similar 


curiosities. 
A considerable proportion of the customers use 
the pawnshop as a sort of sale deposit. 


Unmarried sailors frequently have po fixed abode ; 
and many start a small collection of valuabics 
which they store with the pawnbroker. The 
amount borrowed on these is generally small, and 
the money is promptly deposited in a savings bank, 
while the interest is remitted regularly through the 
post. This arrangement is highly profitable to 
both parties. The dealer receives his interest 
without fail, and on settling down the sailor can 
withdraw his treasures intact. 

Unredeemed pledges find a regular market with 
the captains of merchant vessels. For, as many of 
our readers may be aware, it is customary for the 
captain to keep a small store of sailors’ kit, out of 
which he supplics—much to his own advantage— 
any seaman who has signed on without having 
collected his full kit. 


Carry gour Pearson’sin your hand Pa” 


“Beeause it saw the cowl seultle.”’ I want better than that, though. 


there is- 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Banshee. 

. Second Ballots. 

. Orangemen. 

Log (of a Ship). 

. Moonlighters. 

Grinning Like a Cheshire Cat. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I give six half-guineas 
id the explanations considered the clearest and 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. F 

You may ¢end in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,Lut cach must be written on a separate 
postcard, 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
February 15th. You may send all your postcards for 
this ‘competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 62. 


(1) GROUND RENTS. 

The winning explanation was received from A. Preston, 
18 Delaval Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was as foilows: 

When a building is one man’s property and the land 
it stands on is another’s, then the moncy paid by the 
owner of the building for the use of the land is termed 
the ground rent. It really constitutes a payment for 
the privilege of building. 


(2) TOUCH OF THE TAR BRUSH. 


This expression was thus defined by the prizewinner, 
HW. Smith, “ Bricr Dene,’ Heworth, York : 

This disparaging phrase is applied to white persons 
who have a slight streak of “ coloured ”’ blood in their 
veins. It is much used in those countries where thcre 
is a black or native race problem. The inexorable law 
of caste places such persons outside the pale of smart 
society. 


(3) LARES ET PENATES. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to A. Ferguson, 
Plas Menai, Upper Bangor, North Wales, whose attempt 
reads as follows : 

* Houschold gods.’ Now applied to possessions 
which their holder deems most sacred. Amongst tho 
Romans, Lares were the spirits of virtuous ancestors, 
typified by images, which were supposed to exert 
protective influcnces on the house’s fortunes. Penates 
were personitications of natural powers whose offices 
were to bring peace and plenty. 


(4) FETISH. 


The atlempt selected as the best was submitted by Mrs. 
Holmes, 27 Qurcu’s Acenue, Barton-on-Humber, Lines., 
and was thus worded : 

A fetish is a possession in which a spirit is supposed 


to dwell. Fetish worship is common in West Africa. 
The name is a Portuguese one meaning * magic.” As 
generally understood by us, a fetish is a hobby or 


possession which the owner regards almost as a god. 


(5) ALMA MATER. 


Hi. 1, Clenients, 57 Albany Street, Leith, contributed 
the winning explanation in the following terins : 

The relation of a University to its graduatcs is that 
of fosier-mother, because it looks after the cducational 
training of those committed to it. For this reason tho 
university is given the Latin name “‘ Alma Mater” 
| (fostcr-mother), and the graduates are the ‘‘ alumni” 
| (fester children), ° 


(6) HANDYMAN. 


| The definition selected as the best, which won the prize 

of 10s. 6d., was sent in by J. Klety, 48 Kasslade Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, and reads as follows : 

A nickname applicd to ihe Briiish sailor, who can 

be gencrally relied upon to make himself useful undcp 

| any conceivable circumstances. During the Boen 

| War he proved so ‘“ handy ” and displayed his useful- 


ness to such excellent purpose that he came to be 


called “* Handyman” by general consent. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1912. 


ABOUT YOUR SMOKE, sik 3 


Some Cigarette Tips and Tobacco Talk. 


Ane you a lover of Egyptian cigarettes? |... 
you may be surprised to Jeam that Kev... 
cigarettes never by any chance contain iv, . , 
tobacco. If they did, indeed, its presence wo! ! | 
illegal. 

The reason is that it was by the use of ‘Ty, | 
tobacco that Egyptian cigarette merchants |. |. 
Egyptian cigarettes famous. Gradually «\ , 
started using their own cheaper and i: 
native tobacco. But the Egyptian Gover: 
stepped in, and in 1891 made the pres 
Eyyptian tobacco illegal in Egyptian cis. 

In fact, there is nothing Igyptian 
Egyptian cigarettes except that they 
from Cairo. ‘There they are made with ‘1, 
tobacco, with Austrian paper, and hy | 
workmen. 

The peculiar “ Egyptian twang” is «| 
the usc in blending of Avasalook, a pe: 
pungent tobacco from Asiatic Turkey. Co: 
to popular belicf, no opium is used in 
blending. 

Anothet popular belief with no foundati. 
fact, is that the cheapest cigarettes owe son 
to the out-of-work who fishes ‘ fags” out « 
gutter. Don't believe it! Any manufi: 
using such sources would be liable to a fine o1 - 
and no case has ever occurred. 


Sea Air Spolis Tobacco. 


Smokers at the seaside often complain «+ 
tobacco does not secm to taste quite the s.\.- 
there. But the fault does not necessarily Jie vi 
the seaside tobacconist. The sea air is to Ili. 
The salt in it makes all cigarettes and cigars “=i.” 
to use the technical phrase. Many naval) 1 
stationed in the tropics find that the only -.. | 
way to keep off the salt damp air is to pack t.. 
cigarettes and cigars in tea. The tea absor!s tiv 
moisture. 

If the tobacco in your jar begins to mille, 
it can easily be restored. But the whole o! * 
must be treated, as one spot of mildew taints :' 
whole jarful. The way is to lay the tobacco 
some gauze stretched over the top of a saucc:." 
containing boiling water. The steam kills ©! 
fungus, and when the tobacco dries it is as » 
as ever. 

If your tobacco is not mildewed, but has «\ 
turned too dry, do not steam it, but use a sp. 
A perfume spray can be got at a chemist< 
a few pence. Only water, of course, must ¢ 
used. 

Pipes with mouth-pieces of amber are j):" 
popular, and the usual test of its genuinenc-< ' 
rub it on the sleeve to see if enough electri: 
produced to attract small pieces of paper. ' 
every expert knows that the test is « 
valueless. All the imitations (copal, amber, 
and amberine), answer it. 


To Test an Amber Pipe. 


The real tests of genuine “stone” ami: 
two—by smell and teeth. If you bite real «: 
you will find it hard, not soft like vuleani 
if it gives at all it crackles as it does so. | 
don’t bite too hard, for if it is genuine a | 
will come oft. 

The silver band of a pipe is often only 2 wi: 
sepulchre. The bevel makes the band look thic! 
the thickness is, in the case of cheap pipes, 2! 
of plaster. The silver is genuine, but pract: 
only a surface wash. These flimsy silver bani 
be bought wholesale at thirty shillings a » 

A solid stout, genuine band costs at least ciy!::. 
pence in itself. 

Here is a last tip that not one pipe-smokc: 
hundred knows. Sooner or later the screw ‘ 
screw pipe gets too small. The wooden or ! 
screw is shrinking. Ninety-nine smokers out 0: |" 
hundred think this the screw pipe’s natural en! 
abandon it, or hurry the process by using 


of paper. 
But that pipe may be good for years yc! |" 
most cases the screw will swell to ita origin: < 


if held in the mouth for a few moments. |" 
more serious cases, it should be laid in \ ' 
for a night. In the morning it will fit pe 
again. 


And see what we will give you (See first pos! 


PincuEe strolled to 
the window on entering 
my room, only pausing 
through force of habit 
to deposit his bowler 
hat under the chair in 
* which he usually sat. 
He was earlice than 
usual, and it was 
only just beginning to 

row dusk. 

“ So that’s the row I 
inclining his head in the 
ho was still busy hammer- 
“ Wot’s the carpenter 


1° he exclaimed, 
in of the carpenter W 
the end of the garden. 


shed,” 
didn’t think it w 
T coid Fincher. 

motor bievele and side 


‘as a rabbit-hutch you was goin’ 
‘ T mean, wot’s the shed for ? 
car,” I said airily. “I've 
og ht one. 
‘cll, Pim blowed ! 
ig chair, “ Do 
or? 7 
{ vou mean have I ever driven one before, my 
crisno,” Lsaid; “but if you mean am I capable of 
ne it, my answer is yes.” 
ht’? said Pincher. 3 
t is the most simple thing in the world,” Lassured 
“You turn on your petrol tap, flood the car- 
tier, and retard the ignition spark. Mine being 
cnzino modcl—a great advance on 
loli models, Pincher—I just raise the 
ust valve, see that my clutch is at 
{ree or normal position, open the 
ile about half-way, close the ais 
almost completely, give a sharp 
to the handle which is fitted to the 
hub, the engine fires, I get into the 
lc cently, press down the clutch, and 
aay. It’s perfectly simple.” 
You'ro suro you ain't forgotton 
in’ ¢’ asked Pincher. 
No. unless it is that ” 
Oh, don't go over it all again, guv’nor, 
ales my head ache. I daresay I shall 
able to give you a few hints on 
vin’ them taps about.” 
i, manner put mo on my dignity. 
thad no idea you numbered motor 
ins among your many accomplish- 
ts.” T said. 
inher grinned. 
Ili bet L teach you somethin’ about 
, motor bike of yours,” he said. 
nt vou, guv’nor, I don't say Pm an 
i", s0 to speak, Your talk about car- 
ter an’ exhaust valve an’ all them 
< is double Dutch to me; an’ for 
ti: thing I ain't wot you'd call 
i:t to motor bikes.”” 
Kr riaps yours was an out-of-date 
MH Not one of the = : 
Vardon me,” said Pincher, “ it was 
ir-t-lass machine. Six horse-power 
«slinder, they called it. Wotever that may 
n. Ob, it was a good bike, guv’nor, there's no 
rihout that.” ; 
‘hen you must have stolen it,” I said. 
You ain't got # tactful way of puttin’ it, guv’nor. 
, if you'll light the gas an’ attend to the inner man, 
o speak, [ll tell you how I came to be a motor 
i:t, an’ I daresay you'll learn a lot.” 
expressed my doubts, but I was curious and did 
« requested. A search in his ckets told Pincher 
he had left his pipe at home, put he found it after 
(informed him that I had run out of cigars. 
It was last summor,” he said, gloomily puffing at 
Tipe, ‘an’ I was on a walkin’ tour. You needn’t 
, suv'nor, I wasn’t trampin’, things were fairl 
. but I'd had a tryin’ time, an’ I thought the fres 
1 exercise would do me good. I decided to mako 
‘rithton an’ then keep along the coast until I got 
ot the trip. I knew Crawley was about half-way, 
scnt my bag on there, decidin’ to walk there the 
day an’ push on to Brighton the next, unless 
pay turned up wen I might stay at Crawley 
oncer, 
Well I hadn’t got very far past the Elephant an’ 
lc when I remembered that I could get a tram as 
es Purley, which is about fourtcen miles out, an’ as 
th London isn’t wot you'd call picturesque, an’ the 
n't over fresh, I got on a car wot went to Norbury, 
changin’ there, I got to Purley about -past ten. 
Then I started off seriously, but after doing about 


* said Pincher, and walked back 
you know how to drivo it, 


® | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MOTOR BIKE. 
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But by now T was begiunin’ to get the hang of tho 
thing, an’ once clear of the village I let her out again. 
Quite enjoyin’ myself I was, thinkin’ out wot Td get 
for the machine en’ wonderin’ if they'd put its ownce 
in the padded room. 

“Through Redhill I went in fine style, an’ some fools 
standin’ on the pavement gave me a cheer as though 
they'd never s-en a motor bike before. I very nearly 
cannoned into a dust cart by doin’ the polito an’ 
touchin’ my cap to’em. Then came a stiffish hill, an’ 
tho bloomin’ engine very nearly stopped.” 


For the best replies I will give five 


eS a ee 


four miles an’ cursin’ myself for havin’ passed a pub, 
thinkin’ there’d be another a bit further on, I mado 
for a shady bank, an’ [ was just crossin’ the road _w'en 
I heard a big clatter behind me an’ turnin’ round I saw 
a motor bike comin’ along at a furious rate almost on 
toy or me. 

‘«{ suppose tho fool wot was ridin’ it had reckoned 
on mo nippin’ across like a rabbit, an’ w’en I stood 
still ho did a swerve an’ the next moment he was lyin’ 
insensiblo on the road an’ his bag of tricks was buzzin’ 
round kickin’ up an awful row. 

“*Pincher,’ I says to myself, ‘them bikes are 
worth money. If you could only mount the bloomin’ 
thing an’ gct to Brighton, which is a big place, you'd 
be able to sell it for a goodish bit.’ 

“ You see, guv’nor, I knew a fence*® at Brighton who 
wouldn't make a lot of inquirics, an’ as a insensible 
man don't have a wonderful clear understandin’ of 
wot's happened for some time after ho comes round, 
I reckoned I was on a pretty soft thing if I could only 
get off with tho bike. 

“There was no one about, an’ very quick I pulled off 
the chap’s overalls an’ Ieft him my bowler hat. Then 
in a few minutes I looked the reg‘lar motorist, cap an’ 
gogglesan’ allon—the other cove might have been took 
for anythin’ but a motorist. I knew the people wot 
found him wouldn't believe him if he said he'd been 
ridin’ a motor bike, an’ as I'd passed a lunatic asylum 
a mile or so back, I reckoned he'd stand a very good 
chance of goin’ there. 


“Well, as you know, guv'nor, I understand a bit 


The 


nert moment 
motor cyclist was shot 
into the road. 


7 Hadn't you a low gear ?”’ I asked. 
I don’t know wot U'd got, guv‘nor, I wasn't goin’ 


to meddle with any of the pedal things round my fect. 
Leave well alone is my motto. ’ 
dling thing scemed the most important an’ I was goin’ 
to take no risks of a explosion. 
hill all right, an’ then on a straight sorter switchback 
I let her rip for all she was worth. 


I'd found the twid- 


I got to the top of the 


“T heard the puftin’ of another bike behind me an’ T 


thought he might be a pal of the cove I'd left behind 


an’ was out to make trouble, so { simply flew along, an’ 
faster I went the casicr the thing seemed to 
stecr. 

“There was more checrin’ at Crawley an’ as I 
bumped over the level crossin’ I heard a chap shout 
out that I'd got a goo:l lead au’ ought to do it. 

“That puzzled me, guv'nor, ‘they couldn't havo 
heard about wot had happened or there’d have been 
some bobbics stretched across the read or somethin’ 
of that sort. Besides, ro one in their senses would 
al to the chap I'd left lyin’ by the side of the 
road. 

“It's Brighton for me as fast as Tecan go!’ I says 
to myself an’ J fiew down Handcross Hill like a Lloomin’ 
bird. I was chuckin’ up the dust in clouds, but Vd 
got the other cove's goggles on an’ L didn’t care. I 
kept soundin’ the hooter an’ it was wonderful the way 
things got out of my road. I'd got a lot of dust down 
my throat, but I daren’t stop. You sce the blanked 
machine had been sorter already started an’ I daren’é 
risk stoppin’ it in case I couldn't get it goin’ again. 

“Weil, guv‘nor, [ fetched up Brighton, 
an’ Brighton very near did mo in, 
first go off, as I skidded on the tram 
lines; but I just saved myself, an’ then all 
of a sudden I saw the sca in front of me, ain’ 
I fost my head. 

“T'd meant to turn round into the first 
quict road, have a drink, tidy mysclf up 
a bit, an’ mako for the fence'’s, but the 
idea of runnin’ straight into the sca had 
a sorter fascination for me. Before I could 
* turn, I pulled tho throttle ovet an’ slowed 
up to fall into the arms of a couple of 
bobbies who wero standin’ with quite a 
crowd round the Aquarium. 

“©You'ro a bit sooner than we ex- 
pected,’ says one of ‘em witha grin,‘ yow'll 
como along withus on the charge of havin’ 
stolen this machine.’ 

“Well, guv’nor, it seemed that there'd 
heen a Reliability Trial fixed for that 
day an’ the cove whoso bike I'd borrowed 
was one of tho competitors who'd pushed 
- forward an’ got a big start. A pal of his 
had recognised him asa motorist as he was 
helpin’ him to his fect, am’ they'd got op 
the telephone to the Brighton police. 

“Two months I got for that job, 
though I'd won the raco with nearly a 
quarter of an hour to tho good.” 


the “And that’s a true story, Tin- 
cher?” 
“T think I shall be able to teach 


you somethin’ about motor bikin’,”” said 


about motor-cars—not much, it’s true, but enough to | Pinchcr, as he fc It under the chair for his hat. 


stact ‘em an’ stop ‘em—an’ I reckoned a motor bike 
would be on much the same_ principle. Mind you, 
though this has taken some time to tell you, J don't 
suppose more than a couple of minutes elapsed between 
the time the cyclist came a croppet an’ I picked up his 
machine. 

“The engine was still runnin’, an’ as I picked it up 
it did a run forward, I made a leap for the saddle, very 
nearly came over, an’ then it sprinted forward at a 
terrific pace whilst I was makin’ mysclf at home, so to 
speak. 

me I very near landed in a hay-cart which was takin’ 

up best part of the road, an’ which I hadn't noticed 
tilt I was right on it, as I'd been takin’ my bearin's. 
I just managed to turn her a little an’ avoid a collision ; 
then I thought it was safer to slow down a bit. 

“There was a couple of little levers on the handle- 
bar, an’ I moved onc of ‘ema bit to the right, just as a 
sorter experiment, but instead of slowin’ tho blank 
machine, it sct it off still faster.” ; 

“You opened the throttle wider,’ I said. . 

“Maybe,” said Pincher, “ but I closed it again 

retty sharp. I wanted to get to Brighton quick, but 
Pai n’t want to make a railway company jealous. 
Pushin’ it the other way slowed tho bloomin’ bike up 
a bit, but there wos a sharp corner at the next village, 
an’ I very nearly came to grief. 


—_— 


ge Peeaiver of stolea property. 


PAL peneil cases. 


Mark posteards “ Seutt.” 


Lge hagee $595 NIDA AEA ATES 


(Another of Pincher's Yarns Next Week.) 


“ You won't run any risk in lending mea thousand 
pounds. I am wiiting a novel that is sure to £0. 
You know ay well as I do what an imagination 
I have.” 

“Well, you'd better imagine that I havo lent 
you the moncy, then.” 


BUSINESS INSTINCT. 

Tue auction-room was crowded, and the collection 
of furniture, art, and bric-d-bric being unusually 
choice, the bidding had been very spirited. 

During an interval of the sale a man with a palo 
and agitated countenance pushed his way to the 
auctioneer’s side and engaged him in a whispere: 
conversation. Presently ho stood aside, and tho 
auctioneer called attention with his little 
hammer. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen.” he said in a loud voice, 
“T have to inform you that a gentleman present 
has lost his pocket-book containing fifty pounds. 
He offers five pounds for its return.” 

Instantly a small man in the background sprang 
upon a chair and cried excitedly: 

“T'll give ten pounds.” 


(See puse &3?.) 


rhe Coun" 


The Seasations of a Sailor 
on Board Ship when the 
Monster Guns are Crashing Forth 850\b. Shells. 


By JACK TAR. 


From the outside nothing is to be scen but a bare 
deck, “ cleared for action,” the planks covered with 
a mixture of sand and water to prevent them from 
eatching fire; tho rails, ventilators, hatch-covers, 
awning-stanchions, boats, and davits all removed 3 
ani, dominating the empty expanse, the Jong, snake- 
like necks and grim muzzies of the two great 12-inch 
guns in their barbette, looking like some strange, 
grey, twin-headed tortoise. 

As the guns move silently up and down and from 
sile to side, apparently of their own accord, tho 
resemblance to some sieck monster snifting the air 
in search of prey is increased. 

So much for the outside, what of the interior of 
the turret? A small group of silent, keen-faced, 
firm-lipped men, alert and ready. A bewildering 
array of shining voice-pipes and tel»phones, dials, and 
indicators. Tho two great polished brass breeches 
of tho mighty guns, and below them, like some 
gigantic grocer’s sugar-scoop, the massive loading- 
trays that raise the cordite charges and the enormous 
steel projectiles, each weighing 850 Ib., in order that 
the guns may hurl them on their death-dealing 
mission across miles of heaving sca. Through the 
narrow slits of the sighting hoods comes a mocking 
glimpse of a ribbon of blue sky. 

No Torn Bodies nor Limbs. 

This is not yet “tho real thing,” but the con- 
ditions approximate so closely that to describe it 
is to paint what will happen in war, save for the 
absence of shot-torn bodies and shattered limbs, 
which may, alas! make this stecl cave a shambles, to 
which no ministering hands can come till the action 
is all over. 

However, as yet that element is absent. 

The enemy to-day is represented by a great 


, One of our guests. 


ONE HUNDRED = 


AT THE ENGLISH 
CUP FINAL. 


Peanson’s WEEKLY is entertaining 100 readers at the 
final football match for the English Cup, which takes 
plaice at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 
We have arranged for tho adwissiou of our readers to seats 
in the grand stand, where they may view the match in 
comfort, and in addition we are bearing the full expense 
of their visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part cf 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 


We invite you to take part in this ideal outing and to 
bring a friend, and in the next column you will find full 
particulurs of what you have to do in order to get tickets. 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—for the English 
Cup Final aro offered for the best Football Snapshots on 
ia the name of the famous cup-tie fighting 

am. 

The names of the winners of tickets for the English Cu 
Final in the ‘Queen's Park Rangers” contest will 
appear next week, 


You would like to be @ millionaire? Most people would! Can yow tell me, therefore: 
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battle-practice target, towed by another ship far 
away on the dim horizon, so far that its spreading 
expanse of canvas, measuring ninety fect by sixty 
fect, looks but a meagre dot in the distance. . 

All at once a faint bugle call is borne down to us in 
nur steel hutch. It is the “Commence!” Instantly 
the barbette is filled with deafening clamour. The 
great cages sink beneath our feet to the loading 
chamber, to which the projectiles and charges have 
already ascended from the magazines. The 
massive breech-blocks swing open ut a touch by 
means of power, and disclose the long, rifled tubes of 
the guns, -~ . 

The cages rise again from their journey, bearing 
cradled within them the huge steel projectiles and 
the charges to drive them. The chain rammers 
rush in and out with diabolic force and energy, 
thrusting charge and projectile homo into the guns 
throats; tho brecch-blocks close again, and the 
guns are prepared. 

Getting the Range In Three Ways. 

A brief interval of silence ensues, during which we 
can hear down the voice pipes, to which all this time 
members of the guns’ crews have had their ears 


glued, the faint, far-off voice of the gunnery lieu- | 


tenant from his eyric in the control top on the 
foremast. . 

We are getting the range and tho deflection, as 
decided by his instruments, in three ways. By two 
sets of dials and by vocal transmission via the 
transmnitting station, which is down at the root of 
the great tripod mast, snugly and safely tucked 
away below the armoured deck} and the side 
armour, 

Now the sight-setters do their work and the 
captains of the guns wait with their fingers on their 
triggers. Down comes the order to fire. The guns 
aro bearing on the target, the sights “ come on,” & 
slight pressure of the fingers of the gun-captains 
on the electric triggers, and the huge projectiles are 
roaring away high in the air on their wonderful 
curved course, which will end by their passing 
cleanly through the great canvas target, to ricochet 
beyond in mile long leaps, and in wartime would 
mean a vast rent in the enemy’s side. 

As the shots leave them, the guns come crashing 
back with the recoil, to be brought up by the recoil 
cylinders ; and long before the projectiles have met 


OUR FOOTBALL 


GUESTS 


See All the Play. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

‘o make @ Football Snapshot, you take the nawe of SwinDON 
if you wish to try for Cup Final tickets; or MorTON if you 
wish Iniernational Tickets, and make a phrase or sentence of three 
words, the initials of which must be the last three letters of the nuwe you 
have chosen. You may use tho thres letters in any order you like if it 
wiil help you to make a bettcr sentence or phrase. It is this scnience or 
phrase that is called a Football Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
sppposing you were given the ciub FULUAM, here is :n exaimp:e which 
wi!l show you at a glance how to make a Footbuil Snapshot :—Club; 
VULH AM, Football Snapshot: ANE BEAKIse HeaDway. 


FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When you have filled up the entry furm, get your friend to sign his 
or her namo below yours, then cut it out, and place it in an envelope 
aduressed to the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, H: mrietta Strcet, Loudon, 

.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. 

2. Allentry forms rmoust bear the usual signatures in ink «f the competitor 
andiriend. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

8. Each competitor and friend must give their real nares and addres es, 
Uniess t condition is complied with, they forfeit their right toa 


prize. 

4. Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final tickets, must be marked 
“Swindon” on the top left-hand covner, aud thuse for Scottish Inter- 
national, ‘‘Morton.” Ail attempts must Le posted ty arrive not 
later than Thureday, Fobruary 15th. 

&. The prizes wili be awarded for the attempts considered the best. After 
these have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
readers whose names ippear on tho winning entry forms, to travel 
from the uddressc3 they give, to view the English Cup Final or the 
Scottish International. 

6. The Editor wiil accept no reeponsibility in regard to the loss or no2- 
delivery of any altempt submitted. 

% The published decisio. is final and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 

You will notice (hat we are awarding the ticketsia pairs. This is te enable you 
to take a {riend with you so that your visit te Leaden or Glasgow may be the more 
enjoyable. E 
DOSSSSS SHS SGHVSH OSS OS SSOSOSOOS SOS OOSOSOOOSH 


ooeee 
ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 15/2/12. 
Write your three words clearly in ink. 


sears aca nein cain RSL RE 
Tagree to abide by the conditions anc lo accept the @ 
decision published in‘ Pearson's Weekly” as final. 


Signed 


Signed ... a 
Address 


SOSH SOOCOOSOS 


PHOS OHSSOSSSHSSSSSSHSSSHSOOSSOOHSSHSOOSSOOOOD: 
This cowpon is available for either English or Scotgjsh contest, 
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their mark they are reloaded and are hoy. . 
and fro again as they are once more brougi:: ; , 
upoa the target. 

In less than thirty seconds they can L \. 
completely round from port to starhon 1. 
| barbette and its whole freight going wil! : ‘i 
response to gentle movements of a few Icy. : 

At It All the Morning 

Throughout a long morning the batt! | 
continuc:, and the firing and loading {.!) 
other in frantic yet orderly haste. If ne! 
twin guns can be fired twice in a mi: 
behind their ll-inch protective armour, 

What will it be like in the “ real thing ~ 
can tell what will happen when the en- 
pound shells come battering on our torto!. 

How long will its twin necks continue te ' 
destruction ? 

Ah, well, we don’t worry ourselves 2! 
but continue our battle practice till a weles 
proclaims the “ Cease Vise!” and the ad, 
dinner hour, 


—— 
}  Tanr women nearly always marry s!. 

“T have notice: if.” 

“T wonder why it is ?”” 

“ Short men can't ran fast.” 

ae 

“ Pon’? you regrct seeing your chil; 
up to face the responsibilities of the woul! 

“Yo;,” Mr. Bliggins said; “it’s a It: 
pointing to tind my boy so big that he is: 
an excuse for my going to the pantomiine. 


IT WOULDN'T DO. 

WueEn the country youth proposed to t'. 
girl, ho received the conventional assur: 
she would be his sister. ; 

It happened that this youth had sisters '« 
and knew exactly his privileges. So i |i ~! 
her. 

At this juncture she availed herself of «". 
right to call out to father that brother wot or. 
her. 

Father responded in good, muscular c+ 

Then the new brother-and-sister ieliti: ) 5 
dissolved by mutual consent. 


One of the crowd. 


% FIFTY AT THE 
SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Tn addition to taking 100 readers to the !: 
Final, we have arranged for the admission «1! .« 
view the International lootball"Match betw.. ~ 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, 
March 23rd. As in the case of our Engli-! ‘ 
everything will bs done to give our Scottish js ce" 


good time. We propose to defray ull th: c . 
jotlows; 
Free return railway ticket from ae 1"! 


of Scotland to Glasgow. 
A drive round Glasgow. 
Three-course dinner at twelve 0o'c!> 
A drive to the football field. 
Five Shilling Seat in Grand Ste»! ! 
witness match. 
A drive back from the football f°: 
Substantial Tea. 

This competition is open only to those ¢. 
Scotland. As the International Match between 
and England is the biggest game of the yer ! 
the Border, our offer will appeal to evry 
reader who wishes to sce this battle of the fou! i« 

In the second column you will find full p1: 
what you have to do to win one of these fre2 try). 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—for ti. ~ 
International Match are offered for the be-\ ! 
Snapshots on ‘‘ MorTON,’’ the name of the jv. 
League Greenock club. 

The names of the winncrs of tickets for '': 
i aa in the ‘ Dundee’? contest wil! uo; : 
week. 


Week ENDING. 
Ver. V 


ae 


D MILLBOROUGH: Awealthy cotton merchant 
in] virtual owner of Millborough. 

RY RYDER: A good woman whom Lord Mill- 
borough loves an nt This happens when 
ricy ato both young. To make marriago with 
Lord Millborough possible, she is believed to have 
Killed her brute of @ husband. Lord Millborough 
really committed the crime. Mary Ryder now 
calls hersclf Mrs. Paul. 

DY MILLBOROUGH: Tho woman Lord Mill. 
borough eventually marries. The union is not a 


happy one. 

NLEY JACK aod Miss DELORME: The heads 
of a gang of criminals who pose as a dramatic 
cency. ‘They plot to secure Lady Millborough’s 
Kiely and, though one of their underlings steals 
tho stoncs, tho whole affair is bungled. 

BBAGE: The undorling who, by taking a butler’s 
place at Millborough Hall, carries out tho burglary. 
RY WILLOW: A pretty, shallow-minded little 


“Please come at once! 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT (continued). 
A Wire for Beth. 


nt craving to call the waiting woman mother, and 
ler arms, surged upon Beth ; yet she conquercd it, 
med and paid the chauffeur, doing the necessary 
ns mechanically, before she went to the figure at 
door, still seeing things through a haze. 
Ail Mrs. Paul ? 
hers was a half-movement of her thin hands as if 
yy woukl reach out to her daughter ; but she must 
know, and she, her mother, must fight down her 
her's longing. Yet ironically both knew, and 
.as practising self-denial that was almost 
le for the sake of the other. But such & 
n was an impossible one, and could not be 
ned for long, once they came together. Voices 
lt vemain silent and tongues tied ; but heart would 
1 heart, and eyes read eycs. 
il it eame soon—came as the cab rolled away, and 
s. sul stepped back a pace into the passage and 
hentered. For a moment neither spoke, but each 
trayed ‘0 the other by her eyes, heart crying cut 


Phere was no explanation ; nor any attempt on the 
tof cither to ask for one. 
ature triumphed over all resolutions. Tho door 
to, shutting out the lamp-lit darkness of the 
hiispectable, dreary London strcct. 
‘tm glad you've come, Beth!” said Mrs. Paul, and 
ther arms, 
ih uttered no sound ; but the young and the older 
», who looked like a kind of faded yct still 
ul shadow of the younger, becamo one in each 
> arms. And the heart of the mother, beating 
the heart of the daughter, proclaimed in a 
bu'ont battering what eyes had already betrayed. 
there were no questions ; there was no attempt | 
e\plain. Just a revelation in the terribly emotional 
30th lost all senso of time. It was a prescnt 
, the spell of which neither wished to be broken, 
ri: which neither the past nor the future intruded. 
‘| if the great craving to utter the sacred word of 
other” assailed Beth during the indescribable 
nevertheless she conquered it. 
£ lies was broken at last, after how long 
‘ry khnew, 
‘Vairy is awake and wants you, Beth!’ whispered 
. Haul, but still clasping her beautiful daughter 
ht!v as if she wished never to let.her go. 
\Vhat has happened?” was the 
“lon, 


a. can only guess; but she will tell you, Beth. 


whispered 


narm round Beth’s waist, Mrs. Paul led her to a 
yy v-lit landing and paused outside a door. Then 
Prionty, almost fiercely, she printed a kiss on Beth's 
‘head, turned, and was gone swiftly ond silently 
n the stairs, 

ito the sitting-room at the end of the entrance 
‘ite, Mrs, Paul—once Mary Ryder—knew well 
buch what Fairy’s trouble was. But just at 
( moment it had yielded to other thoughts. Sho 
» on her knees, and thanked God that she had 


“What is the difference 
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witch whose passion for the stage gets her into 
serious trouble. She is employed as a maid at 
Millborough Hall, and she runs away to London, 
to join the stage, on the night of the jewel theft. 
Quite unknowingly, she takes with her a bag 
containing the stolen stones. Babbage placed 
them in tho bag. 


BOB EVANS: A chauffeur once in the omploy of Lord 
Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she has been false. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Sco‘land 
Yard: Aclever little detective who is gradually 
unravelling the Millborough Mystery. 


THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Strect: Better 
known as Old Stum wing to a malformed 
hand. In London, Old Stump robs Fairy of the 
bag containing the jewels—in reality paste. Now 
ne is in Millborough blackmailing hee lady- 
ship. 


BETH WILLOW. Has boen adopted by Fairy’s father. 


in London with me. Very urgent! Mrs. Paul.” 


known the moments just passed whatever the future 
might have in store in its hidden, inscrutable lap. 

3, Paul rosc at last from her knees, and crossed, 
rather like a woman slecp-walking, to an album stand- 
ing on a table. In this were photographs of irls who 
had lodged with her, and picture postcards hee they 
had sent her from all quarters of the globo. She turned 
over the pages to a picture postcard of the Stack, the 
pathway once trodden by young Gcorge Marchant 
and Mary Ryder, visible in the photograph like a 
very thin thread ! 

Her head sank suddenly, 
memorics. 
* 


bowed down under 


® s s s 


“Beth, I’m so glad you've come!” 

Fairy was in bed, but a light was burning and she was 
sitting bolt upright, her golden hair much tousled with 
sleepless tossing to and fro throughout tho night, and 
her cheeks burning feverishly. 

‘“* My poor little lass!” 
“Tell me!” 

With a shudder Fairy hid her eyes on the other's 
shoulder, her humiliation almost as terrible as her 

ne shame. The man 
ik who she __ be- 
lieved had loved 
WW her and was her 
H slave had only 
fH} wanted her for a 
# few idle hours, 
and she had 
given him her 
all, believing him 
to be her hus- 
band, 

She did not 
speak. Beth 
tizhtencd — her 
loving, motherly 
arms round the 
shivering, night- 


th had her in ber arms. 


N 


Se: 


gowned — figure, 

and was trem- 

bling a little 

herself. Her 

She seeimed to see again Bob hvans woman's in- 
as she had scen him driving his gtinct was tel!- 
taxi-cab. ing hee what 

Mrs. Paul’s had revealed to Mrs. Paul on the Embank- 


ment. 

“ Beth ! ” 

At last, with a sudden flood of tears. 

“ Beth—I—oh, I thought wo were marricd—we 
were marricd, only it—it’s not legal —and there was a 
trick—and Beth, Beth, Beth——” 

Beth held het as tightly as her own mother was 
holding her, Beth, but a few minutes back. 

‘And then came the confession in an agonised whisper. 

Intense pity, intense, compassionate love, and most 
fierco hatred and detestation seemed to kindle in Beth’s 
wonderful eyes at the same instant. Pity and love for 
the child-woman in her arms ; most fierce, withering 
hatred and loathing for the man who had done this vile 


thing. 


between you and a nrillionaire ? 


4 Strange Sin 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GREAT STORY. 


Sho is really the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. . 

MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborough’s lato secretary 
and companion. He is in love with Beth Willow. 

LUKE WOAD: The neo‘er-do-well of Millborough. 
Woad has found out Lord Millborcugh’s sin and 
is blackmailing him, He is also fond, in a way, of 
Beth and has threatoned to expose her mother 
unless sho marries him, 

SALVATION JEMMY: An cx-burelar who now 
spends his time doing rescue work on the 
Embankment. 

LISETTE DUPONT: A lively French maid at the 
Hall. She is helping, and is in love with, Pickles. 

MAJOR COLLETT: ‘Tho head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinct of tho worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough., She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that hep 
jewels must not bo found, as they are paste, and 

rd Millborough doesn't know it. 


Last weok's chapters tell hoy Fett Willow arrives homo from work one night to find a telogram on the mat. It reads: 
‘ airy 
Beth goes. Sho arrivos at the little lodging-house to find Mrs. Paul—her mother—waiting for her. 


(You can now read on.) 


But she would find him, and he should make the only 
possible amend, though, heaven knew, it would never 
atone! But she did not voice this vow ! 

“ Both, Beth—I wish I were dead !” 

“No, no, my poor little lass, you mustn't wish that. 
You've been sinned ayainst- 

“ But D’ve sinned !” she moaned. “I was. a coward 
—a liar—vain. Oh, dear Beth, but don’t you sce!” 

And then the tragedy unfolded itself. 

“T didn’t quite love him—I was flattered, dazzled 
—and I thought ho worshipped me! And Bob—- 
Bob—I loved him, love him still—only he had turned 
from me—hated mce—thonght me impure, but [ wasn’t 
—I'd only licd because I was afraid he would never 
believe the truth. And now—and now!” 

All this toro Beth's heart frightfully. For the 
moment words of comfort and love failed her, emotions 
choking her. She seemed to sce again Bob Evans as 
she had seen him driving his taxi-cab—to see his plain, 
grim, sorrow-burdened face. And she had made a 
resolution to find him, clear away misunderstandiags, 
and bring him and Faisy together again, 

But now it was, alas, too late. The frightful pity of 
it! 

The man who had betrayed Pairy under the treachery 
of mock marriage must bo compelled to make the on!y 
possible amend, though they should separate ayain foo 
life at tho church-dour after the real marriage had 
Leen solemnised. 

Who was the betrayer ? 

Yet the question that passed through Beth's mind 
was only a questionin foria, Instinct and rc membrance 
had answered it for her. 

Stanley Jack! 

Again those wonderful eves of hers blazed with a 
woman's passionate anger. Ife should be competed 
to set the seal of proper wedlock on bts act of betrayal. 
Hoe should be compeiled to provide fur peor lite Fairy 
and the child to bet 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE. 
Old Stump on the Warpath. 

Ouv Srcmp had finished his work in Millborongh fom 
the time being. 

Daring the brief time he had spent there he had 
impressed his rugged personality on the local inhabitants 
who had never in all their lives secn such a man—tho 
great, giant-like ercature- -tthe sardonic humour-—and 
the hand from which was missing the second finger ! 

But, above all, the deeds of strange, unexpected 
heroism had set the Millborough tongues a-wagin.s, 

The splendid defeat of the “ Rough Terrors * who 
might have done for Drake that night on the Stack-- 
then the marvellous rescue of Detective Vickles—had 
helped to add a glamour to the my steriou: personality 
of the stranger who had done all these things--and, 
without asking for any reward, had disappeared as 
suddenly as he had appeared ! 

Ono man, indeed, had been amazed by the splendid 
dignity of the ragged stranger—Lord Millborough, the 
cold, stern uncrowned king of the neighbourhood, had 
tried to find the rat-catcher who had given back to him 
that terrible confession that had cost him so many 
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nights of anxicty! He had been frozen into immo- 
bility when Old Stump had been in the room with him— 
he had wanted to ask so much—to find out all there 
was to know about the man who had rendered him so 
colossal a service—and, marveilous to say, had asked 
nothing for it ! 

As soon as the library door had shut upon the gaunt, 
ravved figure of the rat-cateher, Lord Millborough had 
eunk into a chair, his head in his hands, The ashes of 
the burnt confession in the grate were all that remained 
of his weakness in committing so awful a secret to paper! 
Vi it had not been for Luke Woad, now in prison, the 
burden of his conscienco would have been somewhat 
eased, For the sake of the woman hiding her identity 
under the name of Mrs. Paul—and their child Beth— 
he must for ever hold his tongue ! 

Besides, there were other things—the cold, proud 
woman he had made his wife—the two children who 
bore his name—while that confession was in the hands 
of a possible blackmailer, there was no knowing what 
recandal mightn’t have happened—but thanks to the 
ttrange, unknown benefactor who had returned it—he 
wis safe—those ho cared for were safe—while Luke 
Woad was still in prison ! 

He had roused himself from his thoughts at last— 
he must find the man who had done this thing—reward 
him—restore him to his former position—whatever it 
was, for Lord Millborough had guessed at once that 
tho man was no ordinary tramp—no gutter-bred 
derclict—the traces of culture in his growling voice, 
tho flashcs of sardonic humour in his speech—the 
Detrayed an acquaintance with a past life from whic 
he had been driven or had given up of his own free will. 

His efforts to trace Old Stump, however, all failed. 
The man secmed a veritable will-o’-thc-wisp—he had 
vanished from Millborough as strangely as he had come 
to it, leaving behind him a trail of irritated gratitude 
in the hearts of different ple. 

‘Tho fascination of the Road had caught Old Stump 
again. 

He and his pet, Nero, were glad to be once more on 
the tramp. With moncy to touch if he wanted to—for 
Lady Millborough had paid up—making the Chief 
Constable her go-between—Old Stump had started a 
respectable banking account. He laughed sardonically, 

** Money—little pal,” he chuckled grimly, ‘ we're 
bloated capitalists! blooming millionaires—what do 
you think of a cottage in the country? A nice little 
tage—plenty of sand in it—for you to run about in ? 
I can sce my little pal growing fat in the midst of such 
luxury! But we deserve it, Nero—you and I, little 
pal, we’ve not becn so dusty since we last trampod 
along the great high road—living from hand to 
mouth!” 

liis unsightly hand caressed tho sleck body of the 
rat ashe spoke. Yes, he had done his best—according 
to lis grim reckoning ! 

“ T liked that young fellow, Drake, they called him,” 
he muttered, “he was a white man, and I’m glad 
those roughs got more than they expected when I 
arrived on the sceno —a hoarse chuckle escaped his 


lips—“* yes, and that poor little rat of a tec! Great 
snakes, but that was a tight squcezo! His light nearly 


went out—that was a decent little Frenchwoman who 
gavo the alarm! I supposo they’ro in love with 
each other. 

**Love!’” he laughed derisively. ‘* Well, let them 
love while they can—the epcll docsn’t last long! 
No, Nero, little pal, wo know all about that, don’t we ? 
Love's a snare—a lure of the senses.” 

A frugal meal of bread and cheese, shared with his 
ee was the first halt that second-day on his tramp 

yick to London. With money in his possession, if 

he cared about spending it—he was just as simple in 
his tastes as before, when he had only a few shillings 
from tho salo of a haul of rats. 

“Tho bank’s the best place for moncy—only fools 
keep it in their pockets for other fools to steal!” he 
muttered, as he lit a pipe. “I wonder what his lord- 
‘Lip would say if he knew who was blackmailing his 
Jady !—and what would he say if hoe knew what I guess 
j3—or was—bctween his aristocratic wife and that 
klooming * policeman ’—tho Chief Constable ! 

“Reckon my lord ’ud put his light out as I tried 
once to do to a cur with a gold tooth! But ignor- 
anco is bliss—Ict the chap rest—anyrato, he’s got no 
more worry about that bit o’ paper—he and I saw it 
burnt, this time, for good! I liked that man ”—his 
thoughts ran on—“ there was something fine about his 
face—yes, and I can understand him being fond of that 
young chap—his secretary—well, I’m glad I went to 
Millborough—I did some work therc—I reckon the 
onl? enemics I left behind me were Lady Millborough 
and her fancy man—tho Chief Constable !” 

It was night when he paused to look round for a 
place whero ho could rest. The weather was mild— 
u!most humid—and he wanted only a haystack—or 
a friendly barn. He had turned off the high road to 
Jiondon—searching for a nook hidden away on some 
prise property—it wasn’t safe to slecp in the hedges, 
1© had more loose money on him than he had had for a 
Jong time—and acquaintanco with strange bed-fellows 
at a him wary. At last he found the spot he 
ancied. 

Jt was in a summer-house in a fairly large garden, 
and a long chair had becn cither left, or forgotten by 


—to go out and weather the storm while the rich man stays in and storms at the weather.” 
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the gardencr who was supposed to collect the things to 
take back to the house. 

Old Stump chuckled grimly as he made himself 
comfortablo in the long chair. 

“We're in luck, Nero, little pal, a roof over our 
heads—a bed to lie on! We must be off before any- 
one comes nosing rouni in the morning, though. I 
wonder what sort of folk live here? It was too dark 
to sce any cabalistic signs on the gate posts left by my 
fellow tramps who have gone on! So we must chance 
having fallen into a hornet’s nest !” 

How long ho slept ho wasn't sure, but he was 
suddenly roused from his slumbers by a piercing cry 
that seemed to ccho all round tho garden, and yet 
seomod quite close to the summer-house. 

“Hello!” he muttered drowsily. ‘ What's the 
matter now? ‘That was a nice old yell—or did I 
dream it ?—a woman's voice, too, drat the sex—I only 
want to find one woman —all the rest don't count now, 
but that one. I'd give something to come face to face 
with hcr—and that cur who stole her from mc—sho 
was mine till then.” 

He sat up on his elbow, listening intently. . 

Suddenly another car-piercing yell cut the silenco 
in two! : 

It brought Old Stump to his feet—his fighting 
instinct to the fore. He brushed tho slumber from his 
eyes—shook his huge shoulders, then strode out into 
the grounds of the private property he had so coolly 
trespassed upon. . 

He slipped his hand into a capacious pocket—inside 
was a weapon that he had recently bought in Mill- 
borough—a “ barker,” ho called it, and it just occurred 
to him that he might require it. 

The pearly grey light of dawn was creeping over the 
lawn, and for the first time since he had sought shelter 
inside, Old Stump noticed that the walls of the piace 
were unnaturally high, with barbed wire on top. 

“Looks like a prison,” he muttered, “or a luny 
asylum! It’s just}as well that Nero and I camo 
through the hedge whcre someone had forgotten a 
convenient hole! I shouldn’t like to have caught my 
best lounge suit on these wires! I’m getting a bit of 
a dandy now!” 

Another scream made him hasten his walk into a run 
across the soft velvety grass, his lips set in a lino that 
meant battle for whoever had caused tho cry. 

“A woman’s voice,’ he muttered grimly. ‘‘ Well, 
Nero, little pal, wo're not much of squires of dames, 
but, by gum, we know how to protect the helpless, and 
though I hate all the sex—drat them !—I won't see 
them hurt! When I find the woman I’m searching for 
I shall kill—not hurt——” 

His quick, roving eyes scanned the house keenly. 

The front blinds were all drawn, the inmates seemed 
fast asleep, but 
round by the 


side of the 
house, just 
above the 
balcony _ that 


jutted out sud- 
denly, he saw a 
light casting a 
dim reflection. 

“Whoever 
cried out is 
inside that room, 
or in the one 
abovo it!’ he 
muttcred. 

He was now 
os close to 
the spot, and a 
swift examina- 
tion showed him 
that thero was 
no window to 
the room above 
the one with the 
light shining from its solitary window. 

“Closed up,” he muttered. “ Ah, and a sky-light 
to let in tho light! Nero, little pal, the plot thickens ! 
Once woe ure on top of that other roof we shall bo ablo 
to reach the other room, and find out the cause of 
those playful sounds ! ” 

A few seconds later he was on top of the roof, 
listening intently. There was no screaming this time 
—but he caught a faint whimpering noiso that might 
have been made by @ woman—or an animal ! 

“‘ There’s something shady going on!” he muttered. 
“Now, Nero, little pal, shall we try to attract the 
attention of the lady in distress, or go boldly up to the 
house and ask if we can do anything? I rather fancy 
we shall mako the owners of this house of screams sit 
up!” Ho laughed grimly as ho sprang down to the 

round again, and as he did go, his corduroy trouser 
eg was caught by the teoth of a hugo mastiff. 

With a snarl of rage Old Stump freed himsclf—then, 
whipping out the “ barker” in his pocket he shot the 
brute through the head beforo it could charge him 
again. 


Beatriz Delorme was strapped 
tightly down to the bed. 
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“There,” he growled, “take that for your: |, 
Though, after all, you only did what it’s your : |: 
to do, I'll find the person who act , ; , 
to this little job, and try a few words of |. -,, 
reproach !” - 

‘As ho limped across the Jawn Le came face 
with a man hurrying towards him-—a slim, 
person, with a frightened, angry faco. 

Old Stump swept his ragged oT with a grim? 

“Good morning to you, sir. May I complin, 
on tho dog yousctat me? A truly splendid vy 
it’s a pity it had to die so young !” 

“Then you’vo killed him!” tho other m: ~.; 
furiously, eyeing the ragged figure before hi yj 
disgust, ‘‘I shall prosecute you for trespa:: “el 
as Killing my dog—you shall go to prison for t: il 
not for the first time!” 

Old Stump laughed carelessly, and folded!) +»; 
across his great chest. 

** T’ll wait here till you send for the gentlemais |||». 
I won’t run away—I havo something to say 1. ! 
too; between us we should be able to intere::t i: 

“What do you mean?” was the conten): s.« 
reply. ‘‘ A tramp like you are will have all voi 11. 
cut out in trying to save yourself from anotis: 1:1, 
of gaol 4°” 

“Look ’e here, my crowing bantam,” Old > imp 
said slowly, ‘I can say that walking along the r=] 
was attracted to this place becauso I hearil a viiisy 
screaming—ah,” ho laughed mockingly, * tow ii \«, 
up, eh ? and that I twico heard screams comin. (i, 
this part of the house—and you will have to juve 
there was no woman screaming. Now,” he addei v., 
a grim chuckle, “ whistle for the bobby—I'!l wii f 
him—mo and my pal won't run away—«!i. \: 
We're always friends with tho police—they ku .. 
little pal ?”’—and ho drew the rat from his ) 
caressing it with his malformed hand. 

The other man fell back with an exclamation»! + 
In tho growing light of day the wandering vi "1° 
seemed like something unnatural; besides.) 1.0! 
heard what made it dangerous to have repeats; ink 
police-station. It was a better policy to let lin 


0. 

“You can gel out—you and your vermin!" hie sw! 
curtly. ‘* I havo no time to waste on a tramp like). 
—you're lucky to get off so lightly. I wont iss 
leniont next time, I can tell you!” 

Old Stump flicked his fingers in his face with « . n- 
temptuous laugh. 

“TIT knew it, my white-liverod bantam - 
afraid of the police getting to know of your lity 
games! You want to go on torturing a i. ')'*: 
woman in comfort and without the glare of pus: 
let the dirty tramp go—even the valuable dos te 
dirty fellow shot doesn’t matter so long as yuu _ | nl 
of the tramp!” 

Hoe turned on his heel, or what had been 9 hel 
before it was worn away—then wheeled round <1) 66:5 
and glared into the white, furious face of the otis! 
the house. 

“ But harken ‘ec here, my valiant bully of wor vr. 
you've not got rid of me so casily—play vour eany a 
you like—beat your wife if that’s your way of shiv: 

our love—but let mo hear another sound like \ 

eard just now—no matter whero I hoar them -. 
and I'll see you don't continue to do it |: 
He laughed grimly as he thrust his deforme:! i 
his pocket. ‘I’m looking for a woman—1ei 0! 
her scream, but to kill her, and when I've c: cl 
shall go straight to tho police and givo myrcli i). 1" 
there’s a difference between torturing a wen. |! 
killing her—now get back to your kennel an! rv: 
what I’vo said!” he laughed again, chi us 
neglected, wolfish teeth. “ Tl quit your gr”. deat 
I'll maybe stay in the neighbourhood a bit | | a 
case 1 have tho pleasure of meeting you again. - 

As soon as his tall, slouching figure had |: 

‘ounds the othcr man went hurriedly bai. 6 

ouse, and, going to a room at the back of it, ; ' 
open the door. ’ 

It was a padded room, with doublo thick: 
wall, lighted by one window. It had vers 
furniture in it, but a small bed was in a cori 
toom, and on it, strapped tightly down, levy i 
Delorme. Her face was wasted to a shaclow, | 
the traces of past beauty still lingered as thov.) 4 
to leave her—her masses of hair smeared the | 
half-hiding a deep blue mark on her white brow. 

A woman in 4 nurse’s uniform sat beside !c' 

She was moaning softly to herself—she |: a 
drugged again, but the drug had not taken ctic 

“Look here,” the man said sharply, ‘this « 

t us into a nice row if she’s allowed to ye!l © ] 
interfering brute of a man heard her—!w>-: | * 
tramp—but the fellow’s suspicious—and \ ” 
keep her quiet—d’you hear!” 

The nurse by the bed nodded sullenly. - Pi 

“*Sho’s so strong—you don't know how di? | * 
is to get her down in onc of these frenzics. 
me a nice scratch just now!” . 

Tho man’s small, obliquo eycs shone vindi: «! 

“Then use all your strength—starve her int) 
sion-—she mustn't howl liko that again—she's 
Rex—that insolent tramp shot him. I m+ 
euch a brute of a man,” he went on, “ as filt): 
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pet ! 
Tk nurse touched bin on the arm. “ Hush!” 
. vlanced at the again. 
a" ; ; ae was moving her head restlessly on the 


1, . her great, tawny, everish eyes fixed on the 


ehat’s Reube,” she muttered indistinctly. 

“Jost his finger-—he followed—us—the trap— 
sav in the woods——” She broke off, and a 
“1 bitter hate escaped her lips—hate that made 

-¢ shrink closer to the doctor—hardencd 
ce to such scenes of delirium. 

;. vied woman Faised her head from the pillow 
ma wero pinioned in such a fashion that she 
+ move them. 
: ee muttered, with a blood-curdling 
| |= Kil him—I wish you'd done it that day—I'll 
Lill me if you want to, but kill him first—torture 
he's a worm—stamp him out—spoil his looks as 
ys nine—kill him, Reube!” . 
Jier head fell back on the pillow, and she toro 
-hly at the cords that bound her—panting with 


wa & @ 


h the price! \ y 
ch if he wants mo to go on keeping her ! 


CHAPTER FIFTY. 

“Where is She!” 

Ir waz daylight before Fairy fell asleep, literally in 
th’s arms, and before she did so, she told Beth 
crsthing that is known to the reader, of tho circum- 
nies of her illegal marriage, of the theft of her 
ters and the certificate, which was not worth the 
per it was written on, of her journey to London, her 
crview with Miss Delorme when the cruel truth was 
ouzht home to her, and lastly, though her remem- 
ance of this was blurred, how in her despair and 
miliation and shame she_had sought the Embank- 
nt, and was about to seek escape from all! her misery 
the water, when Salvation Jemmy drew her back 
(I handed her over to Mrs. Paul. 

Isut Nature had a big claim for arrears against the 
or cbildewoman, who had known no sleep for two 
lis. And Beth’s loving, tender arms scemed to 
urd her a sense of protection and consolation. 

No word of reproach left Beth's lips, though she had 
rdly known what to say. 

It wasso tragic. Even if she compelled the scoundrel 
0 had deceived Fairy to make her his lawful wife for 
os: Le of Fairy’s good name, and for the sake of the 
ild to be, the future must still be tragic. 

There would be no wedded happiness for Fairy, and 
e lappiness that had once been within her grasp— 
fore misunderstanding had come between her and 
wet, devoted, simple-minded Bob Evans—had 
n last, irrevocably it looked now. 

Jicth said nothing of having seen Bob Evans driving 
taxicab, To have done so would have only 
ded barbed bitterness to Fairy’s suffering, and the 
heme for reconciliation, of clearing away misunder- 
z and bringing Fairy and Bob together again— 
Ly Beth—was impossible now. 


i quainted with Fairy’s pean plight. Beth could 
, never resting till he found 
© vile scoundrel who had wrought Fairy so much 


ba 

Assthing that Evans might do to Stanley Jack 
uld bo well deserved in itself, but Beth looked 

vend mere punishment and revenge. What was 

“for the poor girl who had fallen asleep in her arms 

‘1 tor the child to be ? 

Beth Jaid her back upon the pillow vory gently. 

¢ hal asked Fairy’s permission to tcll Mrs. Paul, 

: Jay had sobbed out a “‘ Yes” just before sho 
Aasicep, 

: ‘h looked through a mist of tears at the sleeping 
” “hite, pitiful face, bowed her head, and fought 

(iz a terrible sob. 

» Not yet twonty yedrs of age, was about to 

“vce a mother, but this knowledge spelt only great 

at fn horror instead of sacred joy and tremulous 


. ee sank to her knees befora she quitted the room 
 praved that Fairy, tragic as it all was, might with 
7 ees have the aoe ia and courage to face 
' fulfil her destiny, and then as her thoughts 
f ied to her own mother, waiting in a room below, 
; layed for her also, and again fought with a 


“sob, 
* 


ce 


2 . s * 

Vvans had driven a taxi-cab in London before 
‘ltborough had offered him the post of chauffeur, 
‘ “as after his return from his voyage down the 
ahoard the Merry Jane, bound for Rochester, 
le had sought out Salvation Jemmy and found 
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d witha finger missing—the result of some poaching, 
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him at a Salvation Army shelter on the other side of 
Blackfriars Bridge where dcrelicts were breakfasted 
in return for tickets distributed along the Embank- 
ment, that he had returned to his former calling at 
Salvation Jemmy’s advice. 

‘*Don’t mope nor brood!” The ex-burglar had 

i g 

said to him. “ Mako uso of what gifts ycr'vo got! 
Don’t sit down and ’ide your face in your ‘ands. No 
good ever come of doing that. Keep on a-moving and 
a-doing. Sct your tecth and go for’ard. I reckon I 
knows the nature of your trouble, but don’t you case 
your ’eart to me—unless so be you feels inclined.” 

_The simple delicacy in Bob Evans’ nature had for- 
bidden him from telling his trouble to the rugged man 
to whom he had been drawn the first time they met 
on the Embankment. He could not discuss Fairy. 

A passenger who had travelled to London by the 
samo train that brought Beth Willow was his fare. 
After having driven him to his destination, Evans, who 
had been out with his cab all night, took it to the 
garage. 

Where money was concerned, he was doing well; 
but his simple habits required no more than a combined 
room, not far from Blackfriars Bridge. Money had 
little value for him now. It would have becn different, 
if his ambition to save cnough for a wife and a homo 
had not been killed. 

But he did not return to his room, fecling in no mood 
for sleep. Dawn was breaking as he made his breakfast 
at acoffce-stall. After that, oppressed by his thoughts 
and feeling a desperate need of human companionship, 
he went in quest of Salvation Jommy. 

He found the ex-Duke of Blcakmoor at the Salvation 
Army shelter. Ragged, half-starved men, all sorts 
and conditions of human misery, to whom the free 
breakfast tickets had been given, were pouring into 
the building, and the ex-burglar stood at the entrance, 
heartening some with rough but optimistic advice, and 
searching every face with those gimlct cyes of his in the 
hope of spotting some old “lag” or former criminal 

a with intent, if he identified such a one, of bringing 
im to repentance. 

But thoy were starved and chillod to the bone, these 
derelicts, and they fed them first, warmed them, gave 
them opportunity to wash themselves, before they 
attempted conversion. 

“A man,” said Salvation Jemmy once to Bob 
Evans, “’ain’t a good listencr with ’unger gnawing at 
‘is belly and is limbs a-quivering with cold!” . 

The ex-burglar nodded a greeting at Bob with his 
bristling head. 

‘““Makes you think, don’t it ? ” he said as Bob stood 
beside him and watched the human stream pouring in. 
“You can almost sco ‘em from ’ere—the ’otels on the 
Embankment whcre wine flows and music plays, and 
women wear diamonds, and young fools of fellers 
scatters money about like counters, and fat old ’ogs 
guzzles fit to bust theirselves. Superfluity there— 
and not enough ’ere. Makes yer think! Only last 
night——” 

‘alvetion Jemmy broke off. His eyes wero raking 
the features of a man passing in ; but the man was not 
an old pal of his ; it was only 8 resemblance. 

“ Thought it was Archie Chuff,” he muttered apolo- 
ctically to Bob 
Svans. ‘“* Won- 

derful like ’im. 
We cracked a 
West-end crib 
together.” 

‘Tho old Adam 
gleamed in the 
piercing eyes set 
under the whito 
tooth-b rush 
brows. But ho 
checked himself. 

“Gawd _ for- 
give us!” ho 
whispered. 

Then, again 
addressing him- 
self to Bob, he 

nicked up the 
Beoken thread of 
his narrative. 

“Only last 
night,” he said, 
“within the 
shadder of one 
of those big ’otels, much in similar circumstances 
as that night when you and me went into the water, a 
bit of a kid of a gal with staring cycs and a face like a 
shadder slipped past mo. ‘Watch ’er, Jemmy! 
says I to myself. I foller. Quick as a knife, she goes 
down the steps to the water. Though I'd follered, I 
was only just intime. Sho’d a pretty baby-faco, and 
I rockon sho wasn’t out of ‘er tecns!” 

Bob Evans’ plain, sorrow-set face twitched. 

“She was dazed-stoopid with sorrow,” went on the 
ex-burglar. ‘‘ And gals ain’t much in my linco—never 
was what you may call a ladics-man. But it was 
about ’er time, the Angel of the Embankment’s, and 
sure enough she come along. Wasn't I thankful, 
jest ? But that ain't all. She took the poor kid of a 

(Continued on next page.) 


Bob Evans’ plain, sorrow-set 
face twitched. 


I want better. For the best replies I will give five watches. Mark postcards ‘ Million.” 
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Sore Knuckles 
& ‘CHAPS.’ 


Zam-Buk is Needed 
in Every Home. 


HETHER it be a gathered 

thumb, a sore knuckle, or 
chaps on the bands, the magic touch of 
Zam-Buk will ensure quick healing and 
bappy escape from the throbbing pain. 
It is equally the mother’s help and the 
worker’s insurance in times of injury or 
skin trouble. Zam-Buk, the most perfect 
healer known to-day, consists of a unique 
combination of certain, rave herbal healing 
juices, which are blended together by secret 
processes. Absolute reliability, unfailing 
effectiveness, and perfect purity are 
achieved in Zam-Buk, which is always 
ready for immediate use, and never loses 
its remarkable power to soothe pain, 
destroy disease, aud grow new healthy skin, 


There is only one Zam- Buk, and that is the unique balm protu-ed by 
The Zam-Ituk Company from costly ingredients by an even costlier 
process. There is nothing else ‘'as good as"” Zam- Buk, sold only in 
sealed boxes at 1,14, 2/9, or 46, 


and happier to-day if,a week 
ago. you had commenced taking 


because every wineglassful of ' Win- 


carnis’ gives renewed strength 
and new life. Will you 
try just one 
botue? 


BOX FREE! 


(ONE WEEK'S SUPPLY). 
OXIEN FOR HEART DISEASE. 


If you have any indications of 
Heart Discase,such as Palpitation, 
Tobacco Heart, Shortness of 
Breath, Dizziness, Fulness in the 
Throat, Dropsy, Aucmia, Pains 
around the IIcart,or under the Left 
Shoulder, allow us to send you # 
Free Supply of Oxien, sutticient for 
one week's trial, togetiicr with a 
treatise on the heart, and testi- 
menials from people who have been 
cured. Send no stamps. Tackage in 
plain wrapper. 
THE GIANT OXIE Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. 6G), 8 Bouveric Street, LONDON, E.c. 
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gal in thosc mother’s arms of ‘ers—and they knew 
each other. Not that it was much to be wondered at. 
She's always running up against gals she’s ’clped at 
some time or another. I reckon she’s earned ‘ersclf a 
sure place in Kingdom Come.” ; 

Tho last of the ticket-holders had passed into the 
shelter as Salvation Jemmy continued his narrative. 

““* Fairy ’—I ’eard ‘er say as she ’elped the poor 
little kid into a cab—‘ Fairy, you come with me!” — 

But Bob Evans had recled ; he was clutching at his 
eollar. . 

“Why, man, what——” 

But Salvation Jemmy did not finish. 

“* Fairy—where, where ? ”” 

Evans had taken a blind, unreasoning step forward, 
not knowin 
whero to look 
for her. Agonised 
pity had driven 
all the  bitter- 
ness and anger. 
from his honest 
heart. Fairy in 
London... 
on the Embanl.- 
ment . . 
eccking death! 

Oh, let him 
get to her... 

perhaps he had 

ielped to drive 
her there! 
Remorse —- was 
mixed up 
in his rushing 
thoughts. Per- 
a el ho had 
judged her too 


a. “Help! help! help! the evry 
harsh sr *  yeached the mun outside guile 


wrongly ! s 
let him get to his ne 
poor, broken-hearted little lass, take her in his arms, 
ask her for her forgiveness, and grant her his! 

‘‘ Where is sho?” he choked out. 

Salvation Jemmy answered to the point. 

“Sixteen Corus Street, off Camford Strect. But 
I’m coming with you, my lad. I eco Gawd’s ‘and 
in this!” 


clearly. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE. 
The Cry in the Night. 

Otp Stunp kept his word. 

Ho stayed on in the village near the strange estab- 
lishment: where he had attempted to find out the 
reason for the screams and moans he had overheard 
when resting in the summer-house of tho grounds. 

Grimly unforgiving towards those two—a faithless 
wife and her lover—whom he had been seeking all these 

;cars—he was nevertheless a staunch ally to anyone 
in trouble, as has been scen by his treatment of the 
Rough Torrors—his rescue of Pickles—and his quixotic 
return to Lord Millborough of the confession that had 
held out?a goldmine to him. 

Evil had coated thickly the man’s real nature, but 
tho sudden flashes of rugged humanity reveaicd the 
ie that still lay dormant in the derclict’s seared, 

jitter soul, 

Yhat an enemy was an encmy was Old Stump’s 
motto. Ho firmly meant to kill the woman who had 
left him for another man ; but the man must pay also, 
and moro terribly than the woman. ‘That he himself 
woull in all probability have to pay for his revengo 
with his own lifo troubled him not a jot. An cye for 
an cye—a tooth for a tooth—the grim purpose running 
through his life—giving him the motive to keep on 
existing, had never slacked in its intensity—cven 
when moncy had been wanting to help him start his 
ruthless quest. 

Tho villagers who met him in the local public-houso 
were frightened of him at first—the sardonic humour— 
the ragged clothes—the malformed hand, and, above all, 
the rat that lived on his body, was something beyond 
theie ken, but when they saw moncy run from his fingers, 
and drinks ordered with lavish gencrosity, the local 
opinion of the strange wayfarcr veered round in his 
favour. 

A woman in the village Iet him have a room in her 
eottage—-but tho room received its lodger only when 
the public-house closed its doors. 

The second day after he took up his residence in the 
quaint little village, Old Stump was in the bar of the 
Bluo Dragon, drinks all round had been served—the 
erowd of yokels, beer mugs gripped in horny hands, 
were gazing sheepishly at tho gcncrous stranger who 
was so free with his moncy. 

** It’s the brass that opens the way to men’s hearts ! ” 
Old Stump chuckled grimly to himself, as he noticed 
the difference in the glances cast at him. He had no 
intention of lingering long in tho village, but ho was 
curious to find out what he could about the man who 
had sect his dog at him. Fear had gleamed from the 
man’s furtive cycs at his threat to stay in the place— 
and becauso he could size a man up in a glance Old 
Stump was interested to discover what particular 
willuiny he was secretly carrying on in his house, 


Home Rule is exciting everuone nowadays. 


-PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Can anyone tell mo who lives in that shanty with 
the high ‘valls just outside the village ?” he said, when 
tho glasses had been refilled, and tongucs were more 
inclined to gossip with the stranger. 

“Think o’ settlin’ among us, mate ?”” growled a man 
with a grin of derision. 
Old Stump nodded. “ Ay,” he replied gravely, 
like the nak o’ the placo—and this hero little pu 
reminds me of my boyhood when I uscd to be sent to 

fetch tho dinner beer for my father!” _ 

A laugh went up, then a man said curiously : 

“The ’ouse with tho ’igh walls belongs to a Doctor 
Mex, mate, we don't know much abart ’im, a ict sort 
o’ chap—peaccful an’ charitable to the church ! 

Old Stump nodded. His eyes bencath their shaggy 
brows had flashed oddly. 

“ Doctor, ch? Marricd ?” 

“ Yos,” was tho reply, ‘‘leastways, there's a lady 
there—and folks say she bo mighty ill—thcre be allus 
two nurses—and the doctor never sces anyone in the 
‘ouse |” 

Old Stump drained his glass. . 

“Infectious p’r'aps !” he muttered drily. 

“There bo some busy-bodics that say the doctor 
keeps a private luny ’sylum!” croaked an old man. 
“ Leastways. takes charge of paticnts that can't look 
after themselves—given to drink and drugs and 
sich!” 

A grim look deepened on the rat-catcher’s face. 

“ Goin’ to bed, mate ?”’ asked ono of the yokcls as 
Old Stump moved to the door. 

‘“‘That’s my business ! ”” 

With a sardonic laugh he turned on his down-trodden 
heel and strode away into the night. 


s 2 s s s 


om 


Hallam House was wrapped in darkness when a tall, 
burly figure alighted from the high wall by the sumincr- 
house. Tho silenco was so intense that it seemed to be 
moro real than anything elsc—the moon cast long 
shadows across the lawn, silhoucgting cach treo with 
startling cffect. 

Old Stump crept up to the windows of Hallam House 
and listened. Not a sound—not a murmur disturbed 
tho Sony of night. 

** Humph,” ho muttered, “ the doctor seems to have 
loft his wife in peace to-night—but if that poor 
creature's a luny and not his wifo he might have some 
queer game on—I know these chaps—wrong ‘uns, all 
of ’cm!” ‘ 

Suddenly as he wandercd round the grounds he was 
startled by the sound of a piercing scream—the cry as 
of a soul in mortal agony. 

“Ah,” the yellow fangs showed! ‘I guessed so! 
That chap’s up to some foul game! That was the cry 
of a wretched creature being tortured for some act of 
disobedience! I’m glad I came round to-night! I 
want to meet Doctor Mex again!” 

Ho followed the sound of the voice that had cricd 
out—it brought him to a room on the ground floor— 
level with the lawn. A window faced him, but the 
blind wasn’t drawn, and Old Stump pressed his face 
against the glass, trying to see into the shadows that 
wrapped a mystery in gloom. 

‘“Tf it’s a poor soul being tortured to death by that 
fiend he shall pay for this,” he muttered, ** we'll make 
him pay, ch, Nero, we fight in the open, we don't hit 
below the belt—we're sportsmen, we don’t torture— 
wo kill, little pal! ° 

‘The window was slightly above the level of the lawn, 
and the piercing oyes of the watching man savy that it 
was heavily barted from inside. 

No light gleamed from the room of mystery, the 
crics had died down, but an intermittent sound of 
mufficd sobs reached the man outside 

Old Stump tapped on the window—softly, Iest there 
was somcone inside who might give the alarm. 

“A friend !’’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘“ A friend, 
who are you ?—come up to the window.” 

Silencco—grim, sinister, and foreboding. What had 
happencd inside that room 2? Was the cry he'd heard 
the last that would ever be made by the soul 
inside ? 

Then the pale moon, clear of a cloud, sent stray 
gleams into the room that was evidently blindless. 
Somcone—a woman—had entered it, and rushed to 
the window. 

A face was pressed against the glass—the shifting 
moonlight lent it a ghostly appearance—but the eyes, 
maddened by fear, showed that it was that of a living 
woman. 

“Help! Help! Help!” tho cry reached the man 
outside quite clearly. He pressed against tho glass— 
and with one powerful blow of his great fist, broke the 
window—though the bars remaincd firm as rocks. 

“What's the matter?’ he cried. “ How can I got 
in to help you?” 

Tho woman beating against the bars of the broken 
window suddenly ceased to cry—or stir. The moon- 
light was pouring full upon Old Stump’s face, his hand 
the one from which the finger was missing—was 
pressed against that part of the glass that still was 
unbroken, showing its ugly mutilation, and a strangled 
ghastly cry broke from the womin: 

“ Reube !”” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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CONSULT THIS 
REMARKABLE MAN 


Prominent People Say He Fcads 
Their Lives as an Open Bes. 


Do You Want to Know Abo: You 
Business, Marriage, Chanzes, 
Occupation, Friends, Enemics, 
or what to do to Achieve 
Success ? 


TEST READINCS FREE TO ALL ‘‘ PEA” SON’ 
WEEKLY” READERS WHO WRITE AT (N° 


Attention of the mystically inclined seems 'o 
le centred at present upon the work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, although laying claim ton 
special gifts of supernatural powers, attem)-ts t) 
reveal the lives of people through the s!1-le: 
clues of handwriting and birth-dates. The oni: 
niable accuracy of his delineations leads ono to 
surmise that heretofore palmists, prope: 
astrologers, and seers of divers beliefs have fuilel 
to apply the true principles of the sci-1-c of 
divination. 

The following letters are published as evide:.* 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayctte Reid: 
writes—“My Reading received. With tle 
greatest amazement I read, as step by stp 
outlined my life since infancy. I bavi been 
somewhat interested along these lines fer y°:.-. 
but had no idea that such priceless advice od 
be given. I must admit that you are indeeds 
very remarkable man, and am glad you u-: y°# 
great gift to benefit your clients.” ; 

Mr. Fred Walton writes—"I did not expec: -"! 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientitic va! 
of your Readings cannot be fully appr 
until one has his own Reading. To con-i-: J. 
means success and happiness.” 

Arrangements have been made to give !:°? 
test Readings to all readers of Pearson's |i .«'". 
but it is especially requested that those wl) w- 
to avail themselves of this generous offer mi” 
application at once. If you wish a delin..:' 
ct vont own life, if you wish a true descrij" 
your characteristics, talents, and opport'.: 
simply send your full name, the date, mon’: 
year of your birth (state whether Mr., }! 
Miss), and also copy the following verse 1 yo" 
own handwriting :— 


“ Your power is marvellous, 
So people write ; 
Please read my life; 
Are my prospects bright ?” 


Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton \."* 
Suite 50p, No. 14 Rue de Richelien, Paris, ! | -"* 
If you wish, you may enclose 6d. (stamps « “<"" 
own country) to pay postage, clerical we - 
Please note that 23d. postage is required o” 
posted to France. Do not enclose co'ns ¢ 
in your letter. 
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cervaxts in wealthy establishments, as a rule, 
marry someone in service. A butler or valet, 
for example, very commonly marrics a lady’s 
maid or housekeeper who has been in the same 
sitration with him for any length of time. 

The great drawback to a servant marrying, 
however, is that-it generally means that he and 
his wife have to Icave service. 

In very wealthy establishments where two of the 
npper servants marry, employment may be found 
{or them perhaps on the estate of their master, 
or possibly they may be retained in their respective 
positions until children arrive, and then, of course, 
tiev niust set up an independent establishment of 
their own, 

Sometimes in such cases the wife leaves service, 
and the man continues in his situation. I know of 
several members of the House of Lords whose valets 
and Iutlers are married and whose wives and 
ebildren fi:ve to live away from them. 

Oving to the difficulties of getting married 
wiilst they are in service, servants sometimes: get 
mortied secretly. I was in a situation where the 
butter had secretly married her ladyship's dressing- 
maid; no one in the establishment suspected they 
were married, but just after I had taken the 
stuation (I went as second valet) the first valet 
bezan to pay hia court to the maid, and then the 
trouble began, 

Gave the Valet a Thrashing. 

The maid was an extremely pretty, attractive- 
locking girl; there was not an atom of harm in 
her, and she was vory devoted to her husband, 
but she was a lively sort of girl, and, like many 
another pretty lass 1 have met in services she 
rather liked attention. 

The butler put up with the valet's attentions to 
his wife for a little while, but at last he became 
jealous. He told the valet to keep clear of 
Miss + who did not desire his company ; 
whereupon the valet promptly retorted that that 
wae no business of the butler’s, and declared that 
he would pay just as much attenticn as he pleased 
to the maid. 

The girl, seeing that her husband was becoming 
Jealons, tried to avoid the valet, but the more she 
did so the more he pressed his attentions on her. 

One evening came the climax. The butler 
caught the valet trying to kiss the dressing-maid, 
whereupon he first of all gave the valet a sound 
thrashing, and the following day he and his wife 
ran off without giving a word of warning to the 
wnaster or her ladysuip. 

I donot know what happencd to them afterwards, 
hut the two would have saved themselves a lot of 
trouble if they had not mado a secret of their 
marriage. 

“Never Mind that Cat!’’ 

1 was in another situation where the second 
valet had secretly married a girl who was maid to 
one of the young ladies. One day the maid when 
cing rather severely reprimanded for carelessness 
by her young mistress (who had, by the way, by no 
means the sweetest of tempers), burst into tears, 
whereapon the valet, who was within hearing, 
rushed into her young ladyship’s dressing-room, 
and, taking the maid’s hands in his, exclaimed : 

‘Never mind that cat, Molly; I won't Iet her 
e,v a word to you!” 

Her ladyship screamed and ran off to look for 
her mother, and that evening the valet and his 
wife were both packed off out of the house. 

A valet or butler who has been for any length 
of time in service and has saved a bit of money, 
becomes a bit of a “catch”? among the maid- 
tervants, and he has to kecp a weather eve open 
lest he fall a victim to some designing maid who is 
after his money or who may involve him in a breach 
of promise action. 

] got “caught ’? once myself. when I was in 
Fervice with a very wealthy American and his wife 
who had taken a house in Grosvenor Square for 
the season, 

My mistress had three dressing-maids, one of 
Whom made a dead set at me from the first day 
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OROPSY—LEGS AND HANDS BADLY 
SWOLLEN. 


we met in the servants’ hall. Tnever 
liked the girl but I felt I could not 
well be disagreeable to her. 

_ Twas young at the time and rather 
inexperienced in such matters. Any- 
way, I took the girl out for a few 


home she asked mo when we were 

oing to bo married, and burst 
into tears when I said I had no idea 
of getting married at all. 

T had to pay her £150, and the first valct told 
me I was getting off cheap on the whole. He had 
once, he told me, to pay £500 to a housekeeper 
whom he had only taken out once to a theatre, 
and who swore he had asked ler to marry him 
that evening. 

There are some servants who go from place to 
place getting money in this way from the luckless 
male servants who fall victims to their wiles. I 
know of one woman who in ten years obtained 
certainly not less than £7,000 from various servants. 

Flirts in the Kitchen. 

A great deal of flirting goes on in most large 
establishments between the maids and the men 
servants, but it is generally of a harmless 
character, and the housckeeper, if she is a good 
servant and knows her business, looks well after the 
maidsinhercharge. But the‘ tone’’ of the servants’ 
hall varies a good deal in different establishments. 

In some of the very wealthiest houses it is now- 
adays very bad, and I have been in some houses 
where 1 would be very sorry indeed to see one of 
my daughters employed. 

The fact is that the servants’ hall is not so 
likely a place for a young girl to find a husband 
in as it was when I was young. When I! was a 
boy most young girls who went into service in a 
big, wealthy establishment would often become 
engaged before they had been many years in service, 
but would not marry until they had saved some 
money. This might be in ten years’ time or less. 
Nowadays, service in very wealthy establishments 
makes servants lazy and gives them very luxurious 
ideas, and the longer they stay in it the less disposed 
they feel to take the burden of an establishment 
of their own on their shoulders. 

Next week I will tell you all I know about 
servants’ clubs. 


“T knew from the state of the water, which 
was bad, that the kidneys were out of order. But 
I soon found a difference when I coinmenced with 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills; after the second 
box I felt a great deal better; I did not feel so 
tired and languid, the pains in my back were 
much easier, and the swellings were disappearing 
from my limbs and body. Now Iam quite restore.1 
to health, and. it is a pleasure to be about and 
doing my work. I shall always recommend Boan's 
Pills to others. (Signed) (Mrs.) J. R. Croucher.” 

So many fatal diseases arise from kidney and 
bladder disordera that you should begin with 
Doan's Backache Kidney Pills as soon as there 
are any such unmistakable symptoms of kidney 
disorder as dropsy. rheumatism, bladder troubles, 
gravel, dizziness, backache, pain in the loins, &c. 

9s. 9d. a box, 6 boxes 13s. Yd.; of all dealers ; or 
from Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache or kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. 
Croucher had. 
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Tene kas been an unhappy scene in the house of Mr. 


£5 in 


Griggs. Having bonght a new picture he proceeded 
proudly to hang it up in the drawing-room. 

Not having a hook for the purpose, he started knockiug 
a nail into the wall from which his picture might be 
suspended. 

Lnforéurnatals, when hammering, he missed and struck 
his thumb instead, and—well to cut a long story short we 
invite you to tell us ina last line to the verse below what 
you think the Parrot, who was an eye-witness, said on the 
subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of tho other lines of the vorse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer thav three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

he verse which we wish you to complete is as 


EON, sae — ad j 
‘o hook upa picture ord Griggs i 
Tried to knot ka natlinto tie wail: Irresistible! } 
But he hammered his poor tinmb instead, ‘ 
And the Larrot then started to bat: A dainty spread 
. oo. . o 8 for the | 


An esumple last iine, which must not be ased, might 
read as tolluws: ‘He mide his * mark? that time.” 
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in at the open door, and sent the frech sawdust upon | to the old business where they and their parents hai 
the floor scudding into corners of the ae and rattled | dealt for years—they would come back. 

2 metal coffee-essence advertising sign that hung by But they didn’t. 

a single nail from the cross-beam ; and William Hands ? * 
shivered. 

“ Call me if I’m wanted, Joc,” he said to the sullen- 
looking lad who was weighing out quarters of tea. 
“I'm goin’ to get a warm.” . 

The boy opened his pouting lips, and a slight, thick 
sound escaped him by way of reply ; and he threw a 
pinch more tca into the scales cautiously. 

“Wy don’t you keep the shop-door shut, dad?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hands, as hee husband hurried into the 


One Sunday afternoon, some months later, 9 
knocking attracted Mrs. Hands to the side door. 

William rose and pecred along the passage, wonder 
ing who the caller could be. 

ft was Billy ! A 

“Billy 2? Well! I never did!” cried Mrs. Hand :, 
her voice breaking on the last word. 

William, hardening his face, returned to his sc 
with dignity, if not hauteur, and Billy came into tl. 


The Story of a Self-willed 
Father’ and Son and a 
Village Shop. 


By C. RANDOLPH 


LICHFIELD. parlour and made for tho firo. “'There’s a porishin’ | room as though mer of ig heer oy a eat 
” “ . in’ i i an R r a _ um » an Mey 
“Dear, dear,” muttered Mrs. Hands, “ quarreling cold blow comin’ in all the timo, an’ it makes the stove on Aa on es = i thet eat 


cat up the coal somethin’ terrible ! - . 

“ Don’t like to shut it,” he murmured, drawing his 
chair closer up to tho fire; ‘“scems like shuttin’ 
customers out.” 

“Wo mustn’t get to feclin’ like that about it, dad,” 
she said gently. ‘‘ We don’t want to keep folks from 
earnin’ a livin’, sure. Live an’ let live. Of course, wo 
come to look on Kenford as—as—well, I don’t know 
‘ow to say it, but you understan’, an’ it scems quecr 
like to ’ave it brought ’ome to us that it isn’t.” 

“ P’r’aps if the saddler ’adn’t failed, it never would 
‘ave come about,” muttered William, gezing at tho 
fire through his outspread fingers. “* cin’ vacant, 
somebody was boun’ to tako it, an’ of courso tho 
lan’lord was boun’ to put in a new front an’ that.” 

“Made a psdartal neat job of it,” sho remarked, 
putting a number of things away in the cupboard. 
* Still, dad—they’vo got to start—start from the very 
commencement, w’ilo you've been ’cre all your life an’ 
know w’at’s w’at an’ jest w’at’s wanted.” 

“They've got the sign up,” ho said, after nodding 
moro or less confidently through a bricf silence, ‘* but 
it don’t tell us much, though it looks gaudy enough 
for a circus.” 

“Wy !—’ave they? W’at’s it say?” sho cricd 
breathlessly. 

“Tt’s an insult to me to begin with. They call 
‘emselvos The Kenford Cash Supply Stores, Limited.” 


again!” 

She went round tho tablo to the parlour door and 
rapped sharply on tho glass panel as she peered over 
the muslin curtain into the shop. Neither of the mon 
took any heed ; William continued to wipe the knife, 
and Billy to wave his arms and nod. So she opened 
the door, and footing away an cmpty soap-box from 
hor path, entered the shop. 

““W’y don’t you let ’im be, Billy 2” she demanded, 
slapping a biscuit-tin to attract attention. ‘‘’E’s 
run the business four-and-forty years without your 
advice, an’ if ’e don’t want it now, ‘eo don’t. Your 
ideas are town ideas, an’ this is a quict village shop. 
So now!” 

William Hands laid the knife upon the counter and 
flicked at a wasp hovering before the sugar-drawer, 
with his apron, while Billy sighed impaticntly and 
squared his shoulders. 

“What I say is this,” said Billy emphatically ; 
“ here’s the groundwork—the foundation, if you like 
—of a capital little business, and it’s all going to pot 
for want of a little enterprise and push !” 

“Going to pot, mother ! d'yo ‘ear ? ” gaid William 
Hands drily. ‘‘ Accordin’ to ’im the position of things 
is desperate—ruin,bankruptcy, an’ *Eaven knows w’at !”” 

“I didn't say go,” rejoined the peng sharply ; 
“what I said was that if anyone with a little push 
and a knowledge of modern trade methods was to sct 
up in opposition, he'd clear tho board. An’ so he 
would !—clear the board! One must move with the 
times, or get left behind. And I say again, as I’ve said 
before, that one fine day somebody nosing round for 
an opportunity will find it waiting here for im.” 

“Will ’e 2” inquired the father grimly. ‘I know 
better. ’E’ll find that scttin’ up against an old- 
establishod business I'ke this wants some doin’.” 

“That's all tommy-rot—all tommy-rot,” answered 
Billy impaticntly. 

“Billy { Billy !”? romonstrated his mother gently. 

es Pachapa you can tell mo,” he went on, “‘ why the 
dickens you sent for me to come hore, if you idn’t 
want the bonofit of the expericnce I'd gained clse- 
where? Any villago loony could hand the goods over 
the counter and carry them round, same as your 
chaps do. I don’t want to quarrel with you or put 
myself up as knowing everything, but I’ve been away 
nearly five years, and I’ve seen things, and I can see that 
-ou can’t run the shop on your old lines much longer. 

ou’re making a living, dad, a bare living, and——” 

William Hands snatched up a cheest-knifo and 
made another flick at a wasp upon the counter. 

““An’ one can’t expect much moro these times!” 
he criod impatiently. 

“And you can’t do with any less any time! - 
retorted Billy instantly. ‘‘ You’ro burying your head 
in the sand, like some blooming old ostrich, and pre- 
sently you'll get copped !” 

“That's insolonce—insolent rudeness!” said the 
old man sharply, fecling, perhaps, it was time he 
assumed a parental attitudo. ‘‘ You're like all the 
rest of the young folk,” he added, waving an arm ; 
‘you fancy the old people are of no account—got no 
sonse, don’t know anything—ought to be shoved on one 
side to make room for you. But I won't take that 
sort of treatment.” 

“Dad, dad,” murmured Mrs. Hands timidly, pluck- 
ing his shirt-slecve. 

““T’ve stood a good deal from you since you came 
back, my boy,” the father continued, with rising ire, 
‘an’ if you think as I’m goin’ to take any more of it— 
well, I won't—you can get your ‘at an’ go, or you 
must Iet me run the shop.” 

“* Dad—be quiet!’ muttered his wife. 

“Tl be master in my own shop as long as I can 
crawl round tho counter. Come !—make up your 
mind ono way or the other. Wich is it to be?’ 

Billy, his face very pale, and his lips set in a straight 
lino of determination, looked at his father with flutter- 
ing eyelids and began to untic his apron. 

‘Tl take my hat,” he replied huskily. ‘I won't 
take my wages, because you haven’t let me earn them.” 

As he pushed past his mother and hastened out to 
got his hat and coat, and to pack his things, Mrs. 
Hands sank upon a buttor-tub behind a scrcen of 
biscuit-tins, and burst into quict sobs. 

““Tho best son a woman ever ’ad,” sho wept, “ an’ 
the best ‘usband, too—the bost ! An’ now—now—all 
on account of ’em bein’ sclf-willed, I’m an unfortunate 
crit’re,. sure.” 


fussily, Billy squared his shoulders and throw out |. , 
chest. ‘ Well, I’m here,” he announced, trying t) 
throw off his embarrassment. 

“ Scems liko it,” said William duly. “ Sit down.” 

“J mean I’m here whether 1’m wanted or it,” 
responded Billy, smoothing his sleek hair. 

“Sure, I was never more pleased to sce anyen:! ' 
said Mrs. Hands deslingly from the passage, where 9). 
had stopped to shako Billy’s coat. 

“Thinking it over, I couldn’t lot you go on worrvins 

ourself to fits,” Billy said, sinking into a chair, “So 
I thought I'd come down and set your minds at re:'. 
You look chippy, dad—been worryin’ ? ” 

William fidgetted in his chair, and finally reach: 
for the poker. 

“*Aven't you heard about the new stores?” he 
murmured. 

“Tho Kenford Cash Supply Stores ?” 

“Tt gives us great worry, Billy—you were right in 
so many ways,’ said Mrs. Hands in o sad, htshe:! 
voice. 

“Right, was I?’ said the young man, and noddei!. 
“Was I right, dad?” 

““T don’t know w’at you're talkin’ about,” answerel 
William, banging a slaty lump of coal. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” said Billy, with quiet ccn- 
fidence and a smile. ‘‘ And you know I was right.» 
there’s no use in letting you worry about it. J am ‘I 
Kenford Cash Supply Stores, Limited ; my young lady 
and I put the money up between us.” 

William's arm sank under the weight of the polt 
while he stared at his son, his mouth opening wealil. 

“You? You the—you set up in opposition to your 
father ? ” he stammored scarcely above @ whisper. 

“To prove who was right,” said Billy quietly. 

“ An’ enticed my customers——” 

“To show you who was wrong,” said Billy, tryine ‘» 
smile. 

Slowly the old man‘rose, and reelin: slightly as 10 
straightened himself, he caught on to his chair. 

“You're my son,” he said in a husky, breath: 
voice, his eyos wide and glassy ; “all the same—: il 
the same, get out of my ’ouse !”’ 

Billy rose quickly, and pressed his weeping mothe? 
into his chair. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said, patting her hes! 
affectionately ; ‘‘ this is between me and him.” 

She bit the hem of her apron to stifle her emoticn. 

“T’'m your son, for sure,” said Billy stoutly, lookin: 
unflinchingly into his father’s angry eyes. “That : 
why I’m here and that’s why I started the Cash Stor « 
here—someone was bound to, and I thought it wi" 
better for me to do it than for a stranger ; and nm” 
young lady thought so, too. You were that obstin: 
you were bound to be ruined, and I couldn't sce any 
other way to prevent it.” 

“ Prevent it 2?” exclaimed William hoarscly. “ °-\:~ 
you prevented it ?” 

“Yes,” answered Billy, leaning across the tel: 
and talking in his best ‘‘counter” manner, “ we bh) 
prevented it. We've saved you from going under : 
a set of people who'd have let you sink to tho hott: : 
without caring a snap of the fingers. 

“T told you someone would come along one day * ! 
sweep the board, didn’t 1? Well, you may thank: ( | 
wo were ablo. to be the ones, dad. It’s time } 
rested now, after all these years, and Alice and m: |! 
buy the goodwill of the business of you—stock-in-tr. 
and all, too—with shares in the little company \: | 
going toform. And I guarantce—in the strictest lv. ' 
orm, if you like—that the interest on your share: 
our company shall never return you less than » 
hundred a year.” 

He paused, nodding, then clearing his throat adde'. 
“TI daresay you're offended because it was call & 
The Kenford Cash Stores. Well, that was riling, !' 
I did that—I did that because there isn’t going to 
any other cash stores in Kenford, and I meant th‘ 
from the start /” 

William, leaning one hand on the table and tho ot!” 
on the back of his chair, had stared steadily at 1)’ 
all the time he was = ogee Mrs. Hands, a bunch 
apron pressed to her ips, was staring at him, too. 

“* D’you ‘ear, dad ? ? she said breathlessly. 
William nodded gravely, and, moving aside, <" 
heavily into his chair. ‘I ’ear,” he answered tic! 

lously, ‘ but it’s ’ard to b’lieve.” 

Billy caught at his breath, and, stepping to 
mother’s side, embraced her fondly. 

He was a prophet honoured in his own home. 


Carry your ‘‘ Pearson's ’’ in gour hand 
And see what we will give you. (See 
first page.) 


“They do?” gasped Mrs. Hands, sinking into her 
chair heavily. 

= Kenton’ Cash Supply Stores, Limited,” he 
repeated, spoking darkly at her out of the tail of his 
eye. ‘In raised red letters on a white board. This 
is the Kenford stores, if there is one, an’ ’as been these 
forty years! I look on that as a nasty insult,” he 
added again in a lower tone, as ho rose and drew his 
chair from the fire. 

She waited till he was at the door, then turned in 
her chair and looked after him. 

“ Billy was right in that one thing, you must admit, 
dad,” she murmured, wishing to champion her son 
without affronting her husband ; ‘“‘’e was sure enough 
that one day somebody’d be led to start ’cre.” 

“Right? Course ’e was right!” the old man 
reto sharply. ‘Look ’ow the place ‘as grown of 
years !—anybody could sce there was room for two 
grocers. I nover disputed that, an’ I nover thought I 
could keep anyono away. ‘Ow you talk!” 

He went out into the shop quickly and closed tho 
door with unusual vigour. 

Away down tho street a heavily-laden trolley was 
being unloaded before the premises of the Kenford 
Cash Supply Stores, Limited. 

Pasted in the windows of tho double-fronted shop 
were numerous display-bills, that all who ran might 
read that ‘‘The Kenford Cash Supply Stores, Ltd., 
would Open their Premises on Saturday Next. Our 
Quality, the Highest—Our Prices, the Lowest. Seo 
Handbills for List of Current Prices and Compare them 
with the Lowest Store Prices.” And another: “‘ We 
Have no Special Lines, Everything we Scll is the Best 
and Cheapest.” And yet another: ‘“‘Tho Fi 
Twenty Customers on Saturday Next will be Presen 
with a Sample quarter pound Packet of our Famous 
‘ Regina’ Blond of Tea—Value 5d.” 

It certainly looked like business. 

The opening of the Kenford Cash Stores marked the 
commencement of a new era in the placid lives of 
William and Margaret Hands—the saddest and most |’ 
anxious. By ten o’clock on that fateful Saturday in 
October, William had had his mind filled with mis- 
givings concerning the future of the little business of 
which he was so proud. Fear stole into his heart. 

Curiously he had numbered the regular customers 
who came to his shop that day ; wonderingly he counted 
many .absentces. eerfully he received those who 
came ; anxiously ho perceived that in many cases their 
essential requirements were far short of what they 
usually were. And he had the whole of the following 
day to brood perplexedly upon these symptoms of the 
new condition of things. 

To ease his mind he argued that it was simply human 
nature, after all, that some—even so many—of his 
“regulars” should have tried the new shop experi- 
mentally—out of curiosity. They would come back 


2 
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The keen east wind blowing down the street, swept 


For the neatest explanation I will give five shillings. Mark postcards Homer.” (See page 832.) 


WEEK ENDING 
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ats Worth Remembering when Planning the 
: Hunt. 


1c is fairly certain that even the kindest-heartod 
af -ortals would find it hard to object to the 
ive of rats, for these loathsome little animals 
jnerease So Tapidly and do so much damage that 
is ia an absolute necessity to keep down their 
namhers, either by hunting or trapping them. 

(¢ these two methods there can be no doubt 
that the rat hunt is much more sporting, and, if 
properly organ- 
ised, will result 
in good ‘‘ bags” 
being obtained, 
although there 
are, of course, 
-gundry little 
points worth 
remem berin 
which will al 
add to the 
success of the 
undertaking. 

Like other 
sports of a 
more ambitious order, rat hunting varies according 
to the conditions under which it is carried out. 
For instance, there is the indoor and outdoor hunt, 
the uirst of which will probably take place in a 
bain ot coach-house, or some other farm building 
known to be infested by the animals. 

In order to obtain the best results from such a 
hint, the first thing to do is to get the building 
az nearly empty as possible. If cight or ten 
fellows aro taking part in the hunt they will soon 
get the carts, farming implements, and other things 
outside the 


The Correct Altitude, 
We uy tera rat to appear, 


door, and 

’ having thus 
Don’t let your dog 

stand beside the Cleared the 


arena the 
campaign 
can be 
opened. 

We will 
say that the 
floor of the 
building is 
paved, but 
where pav- 
ing-stones 
and walls 
meet various 
bk tes will be found where the cement has fallen 
away from between the brickwork of the wall. 
‘he position of these holes must be ascertained, 
aul tho hunters will then arrange themselves 
«cordingly. Before each hole stands a hunter, 
armed with a stout stick not move than cighteen 
inches long, and behind, in the centro of the floor, 
is the man with the dogs. Ferrets aro next put 
into the holes and the hunt has commenced. 

A glance at the first skctch will now show you 
the work of the men who watch over the holes. 
To be successful 
in this position 
you must bend 
your knees, 
placing the feet 
far apart, 
steadying 
yourself by 
- placing the left 
hand just alove 
the left knee. 

Hold your 
stick firmly in 
the right hand 
in a striking 
position, with 
the end of the 
stick on about 
a level with your right shoulder. Then concentrate 
your whole attention upon the little black slit 
in the stonework below you. 

Suddenly the sharp snout of a rat will appear 
then pcrhaps disappear again, or else (if tho ferret 
is closo behind him) the rat will dart out into the 
light. As he appears your stick must fall like a 
miniature thunderbolt upon his ugly head. This 
sounds easy enough, but unless you are very 


man with a stick— 


— It too often means that the dog gets 
hit and the rat escapes. 


On these foggy mornings 
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quick and have a really ood eye, you will probably 
miss five rats out of six when it comes to the point. 
We have eaid that the dogs are being held in 
the centre of tho floor. The reason for this is 
illustrated in the second and third drawings. 
Tnexperienced ratters have been known to allow 
their dogs to stand beside them at the mouth 
of the hole. The pictures show the result of this 
mistake. The dog, being naturally much nippicr 


than even the smartest human being, springs upon 
the rat “like a knife” directly the latter appears. 
His master at the same moment brings his stick 
down, with the result that the dog gets the full 


SSS /, 


Arat hunt inside a barn, with ferrets, sticks, anl dogs. 


benefit of the stick on his head or nose, while tho 
rat probably gets away—at any rate for the time 
being. 

By placing the men with sticks over the holes, 
and the man with the dogs behind them, after 
the manner of the fourth sketch, the mishaps 
just referred to are avoided, but the man with the 
dogs must of course be able to release his charges 
on the spur of the moment, and so it is better that 
he should hold them by the collars without a 
leash of any sort. 

Another point worth remembering in connectioa 
with the barn 
hunt is that 
when the rat 
is hard put to 
it and has 
nothing to hide 
under, he does 
not care where 
he goes, pro- 
vided he can 

et out of 
sight. For this 
reason hunters 
shoull either 
wear breeches 
and gaiicrs or 
else fasten up 
the Lottoin of 


Then pressed, a rat vill run any- 
achere, The hunter must remember 


their trousers, tds, or he will be bilten by a rodent 
otherwise the that runs up his leg. 
incident de- 


picted in the fifth drawing will probably happen. 
Hero the rat, dashing across the floor for safety, 
notices the opening at the bottom of the man’s 
trousers and scrambles up his leg. With a yell 
the raticr clasps his hands down upon the outside 
of his trousers, Whereat the rat promptly Lites his 
leg. 

“Ouite a different kind of hunt takes place when 
a stack of com is being thrashed, and in this case 
the dogs will probably secure most victims, because, 
as is shown in the last drawing, the rats rush 
out from all sides of the stack. and it is impossible 
to know beforehand from where they are going 
to holt. 


If acorn stuct: is being thrashed, aoe will be most usejul, 
as the rats will dodge men with sticks. Also it ts impossi- 
ble to know fron which point the creatures will appear. 


you have an excellent cvcuse if you are late at the office. 
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DANGEROUS 


The boy with the broom 
is one reason for the 
Quaker Sealed PacKet. 


If the oats you eat are 
“loose” oats—scooped out 
of an open sack or bin and 
sold in a paper bag—thcy 
have been exposed to dust 
and impurities, and are stale 
and tasteless. 


NO INCREASE IN THE PRICE 
OF QUAKER OATS. 


Despite the gencral rise in food 
prices—if you use Quaker Oats every 
day, living will cost you no more 
than hitherto. The 
most economical and 
nourishing of — all 
foods—Sold in the 
Purity Packet that 
protects. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers, 


mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL. 


Only Address— 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 


The Leading Institution for 
BUSINESS EDUCATICN FOR BOYS. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR CIRLS. 
PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
Principal :--BERNARD DE BEAR, 


with the beat 
@lasa of emplovers, Its {ofiuential Situations Bureau Las et tt« aispose! 
a continuous si:cccssion of bank, insurance, sipping, and o'her openings 
for youths, te retarial poste for girls, end senior posits at tome and 


abroad. 4 SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR PITMAN’S PROSPECTUS. 


An {nvaloab!e Guide to Parents and Studenta. Gratis and post free. 
ADDRESS (mentioning No. 2%) THE SKCRETARY. 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
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So Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, aldressed envelope is inclosed. 


TELEGRAPH FORM, PLEASE! 

In the interests of order and tidiness the tclegram 
forms in a telegraph office are placed in a box, so that 
tho obtaining of cach form must be accompanied by a 
separate action. 

The box (plainly 
marked “ telegrams ia | 
74 is placed in @ conspicu- 

A ous position on the 
A desk, and a portion of 
tiem a form projects from 

™ underneath the box. 
® §€6The action of draw- 
ing a form out of the 
f box automatically 
brings a portion of the 
next form into view. 

Thus an unlimited 
supply of forms is 
always at the disposal 
of the public. 

The method of fold- 
ing the forms inside the box is illustrated, but, of 
course, they are packed much tighter than shown 
in this sketch. 


RIFLES WITHOUT BANGS! 


A Remarkable New Invention that Suggests 
Terrib'e Possibilities. 

In a London factory there is being produced just 
now a curious mechanical eontrivance that is 
destincd—or so at-all events its inventor believes— 
to revolutionise modern warfare. 

This is the Maxim silencer, and a rifle fitted 
with it gives out no report whatever when fired. 

Think what this means ! 

No longer will the whereabouts of soldiers on active 
service be betrayed by the noise of the discharge of 
their rifles. Death will be dealt out, and none 
will be able to detect whence it comes, for modern 
powder is, of course, smokeless. 

The silencer does away, too, with the flash, so 
that even during a night attack there will be 
nothing to indicate the presence of an enemy. 
The defenders of a position will not even know 
they are being fired at until they are hit. 

Big guns can be silenced in the same way. In 
our next great naval war it is probable that the only 
unusual sounds heard will be the bursting of the 
shells on impact, and the crashing and rending 
noise made by the solid armour-piercing projectiles 
as they tear their way into the vitals of the enemy’s 
battleships. 

The silencer has other possibilities, too, and some 
of them are not pleasant to think about. 

A man bent upon assassinating another man, for 
instance, has only to use ono of these contrivances 
in order to reduce the risk of detection to a 
minimum. 

No Good for Burglars. 

This is no theory. It has actually happened: 
When detectives the other day arrested in America 
the brothers McNamara, charged with dynamiting 
various buildings in connection with trade union 
disputes betwixt masters and men, there was 
found in the possession of one of them a rifle that 
had been fitted with a Maxim silencer. Asked 
later on what it was for, the elder McNamara 
callously confessed that it was “for picking off 
night watchmen.” 

In order to reassure nervous householders it may 
be said at once that the silencer cannot, as yet, 
be utilised in connection with revolvers or other 
small firearms, so that the burgling fraternity 
wiil, for the present at all events, be debarred from 
using it. It is to be sincerely hoped that they will 
always be debarred. An automatic istol that 
spits death noiselessly suggests possibilities for 
evil that are almost too terrible to contemplate. 

Neither has it so far been found practicable to 
adapt the silencer to shot guns, otherwiso game 
poachers would have been able to reap rich harvests, 
and a new terror would have been added to the 
gamekeepers’ lives. It is, however, being increas- 
ingly used by seal poachers, and by men engaged 
in illicitly shooting “ ospreys,” and other valuable 

lumage-bearing birds in tho backwoods of the 

nited States of America, and in Labrador. 


80,000 Birds Killed Silently. 

Recently no fewer than threo government 
wardens—as the officials charged with the care of 
these rare wildfowl aro called—were shot dead 
by “ plumage pirates” within sight and sound 
of a settlement, and as no reports were heard, it 
was assumed, probably truly, that the assassins 
carried rifles fitted with the new silencers. 

On another occasion a gang of nine men, armed 
with rifles similarly silenced, raided an island 
“sanctuary ” off the coast of California, and shot 
and killed about eighty thousand nesting-birds, 
afterwards carrying away their skins. A United 
States patrol cutter actually steamed twice right 
round the island while this shocking butchery 
was in progress, but not hearing any shots the 
officer in charge concluded that all was in order, 
and did not trouble to land. This, it may be 
added, was before the evil sibilities of the 
silencer were properly ind a 

Reports are also coming to hand from Uganda, 
and trom other districts in Central Africa where : 
animal sanctuaries have been established to tho ' ~ 
effect that thesilencer is being used by unauthorised 
hunters in order the more effectually and secretly 
to destroy the big game preserved there. 

The worst of it is that it is so small an affair. 
It is hardly larger than the handle of an ordinary 
umbrella, and the man who wants to use it for a 
wrong purpose can easily carry it stowed away in his 
waistcoat pocket. 
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BADGES FOR BUSMEN. 


Tae next time you rido in a 
motor-’bus have a look at the driver's 
or the conductor's left arm. You may 
perhaps see onc, two, or three brass 
stars there. 

These stars are badges lately adopted 
by one of the largest London ’bus 
companies, and they aro badges of 
service. 

Each star marks the fact that its 
wearer has served the company for five 

ears, 

So that a man—and there are many 
who wero in the company as drivers 
of tho old horse ’buses—who has three 
stars upon his arm, has fifteen years 
service to his credit. 


CHANGE OF AIR. 

Marrresses are more healthful than feather beds, 
but they often become lumpy and out of form. 

The ono shown in the picture has several advantages 
over those made in the ordinary manner. 

From its construction it cannot get misshapen, and 
it always remains soft and eareeable ; in addition to 
this, every time the sai lying on it moves, tho air 
within it is circulated. 

The mattress consists of dozens of spiral springs, A, 
each sect in its own case of holland or other material. 


The two ends are furnished with holes, B. These 
admit air to the intcrior, and when a fresh position is 
assumed by the sleeper some of the springs are 
depressed whilst those previously contracted resume 
their normal condition, expelling air and causing a 
fresh supply to rush in, 

The drawing shows air being forced out by tho 
pressure of a person's hand. 


ROAD-MENDERS 
USE THIS. 

Tue tool illustrated in 
this picture is one uscd by 
road-menders. 

When a road is under 
repair very large stone chips 
are required to build it up, 
and in order to lift these 
up satisfactorily from the 
heaps at tho side of the 
road this sieve-like kind of 
spade is uscd. 

. Tho distance between 
the prongs allows the dirt 
and small chips to fall 
>. through, while retaini 
‘the larger picces o 
ston>, 


But what if it isn’t foggy ? Doubtless you still have an ingenious excuse. Send it along. 
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<c Don't Visit his “Digs.” 
Se eee cree teach 
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By Our HEART SPECIALIST. 


A ew years ago it would have been consiler 
an act of great impropriety for a young lady to tai 
tea at & young man’s “ digs." Women in tiv. 
days lived under very different? conditions a: 
Mrs. Grundy<was all-powerful. Now the girls 
to-day go out into the world to fight life’s bat: 
for themselves. . 

If either a young man or his sweetheart |: 
parents living in the same town a girl would shu 
much greater wisdom if she refused to spend ai. 
of her time at her lover's rooms, for the woi': 
is very censorious, and a girl’s character is of su: 

t value to her that it would be better to den 
herself a little pleasure than to run any risk +: 
losing it. . 

A case in point is that of a young girl who m + 
a gentleman at a dance. He was greatly take: 
with her and arranged to meet her the followi: ; 
evening. He was @ bachelor living in lodgin. , 
and she lived at home with her parents. 

The friendship between the two young pc)’: 
grew rapidly and their meetings became a nij:)i!y 
affair. They did not become engaged publi:!:. 
but undoubtedly there was some understandi:: 
between them as to their projects for the future, 


Landlady Gave Him Notice. 


The gentleman, however, did not know t's 
girl’s parents nor did he visit her at home. Con- 
sequently unless they went to some place of amu-- 
ment—and it is not always possible to afford morcy 
for entertainment—they either had to walk alo: 
the streets or the gentleman must take the la:y 
home with him. 

One landlady gave-him notice because she ¢'{ 
not approve of lady visitors who constantly stave! 
till after eleven o'clock at night, having rey! 
to the responsibilities of apartment houso prv- 
prietors. ; 

At his next “diggings” they were not so stri *. 
But friends of the gentleman began to mii» 
remarks about the lady visiting her sweeth«.':. 
especially as she had a home and parents livi. 5 
quite close. 

There was no hint of impropricty, of cour’. 
both parties being respectable, honest peoj., 
but the man was not protecting tho girl's b : 
name. He was placing her so that she could | 
ridiculed, and that was not wise or right. If i> 
really cared for her he should have insisted t).. 
she took him to her home and introduced him 1+ 
her parents. 

On the other hand, two business people, ¢1' 
living in a town away from their own homes, 
in a very difierent position. We have most ol \- 
been lovers at one timo or ancther, and row 
that those little quict talks are too precious fu - 
foregone. In theso circumstances the geniler. 
should introduce his sweetheart to his land!’ 
and the girl should be tactful enough to leave ©: + 
reasonably early hour, say ten o'clock. 


Scandal Soon Gets About. 


If they go to an entertainment, it would be ws > 
for the lover to see his sweetheart to her door : 
say “ Good-night.” 

There would, of course, be no harm in his ol 
in for a few minutes, but if the person in charzc 
the house wanted to retire to bed it might. an. 
her; and if the landlady and her lodger fel! « 
on this point it would easy for tho former - 
make an explanatory true remark to others to ' 
effect that ‘* Miss So-and-so ” would bring her |os 
into the house at cleven o'clock at night,” and =" 
remark would grow and grow until tho ¢- 
character would te impeached. 

True, if her lover got on the defence, le « 
take somcone to court for defamation of char: 
but one very seldom leaves a court of law ith. 
the slightest stain. Ho might prove up to the 
that the landladied had been telling lies, but (': 
are always the few people who lack charit 
thoughts and would say: “There must have I, 
something in it.” 

A man who respects a girl would never |' 
her in a position of this kind. It is quite custom 
nowadays for a girl to have tea at her los 
before going to the theatre, and she may do s0 « 
impunity, but at the same time it would be » 
dignified to let the gentleman fetch her from | 
home or her rooms and, if necessary, take her‘. ' 
café or restaurant for tea, 


\VEEK ENDING 
Fre. 1. 1912. 
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Perhaps You Kiss Your Letters b:fore You Drop them into the Pillar-Box. 


1; aw do you post your letters ? 
xt people would say they just dropped them 
iro the box. But as a matter of fact very few | 
de do. If you were to stand outside a busy 
fice for a few minutes you would find quite , 
» ht of entertainment watching the curious be- | 
1, car of people with letters to post. 
Soa would find that nearly every woman who | 
up to the box placed her hand grasping the | 
} or dicht inside the opening, but withdrew it 
-, and examined the letter carefully to make | 
. that it was properly sealed, or to be quite: 
it in that no one could read what was in the | 
hovee theough the envelope. 
Qa the other hand, you would notice that men | 
» vly always drop their letters carelessly into the ! 
je. without glancing at them. That shows the | 
divercace between a man’s and a woman's dis- 
yoiia. The man has mado suro of all these 
tiiv.s clmost mechanically in sealing up the 
ko... With a woman it is an afterthought. 
|. ja strange how office boys, who post hundreds 


s 


of letters every day, make absurd mistakes at the 
pe » Yet would expect them to Le quite 
eye! at p sting, but they are not. They aro 
prccully thinking of something else. 


O. B's. Like the Wrong Box. 
You will sca a boy walk up with two baskets 
fil of letters, one lot for London and the other 
fur the country. He will often start posting them 
in the wrong boxes, and then, in his confusion 
when he finds his mistake (if he does find it), he 
will drop the lot on the pavement and have to 
sot thom all over again. In any case he will 
tiv to cram them nearly all in at once and drop 
them about in the attempt, when he could post 

tliem more easily and quickly a few at a tiie. 
Bué talk of cramming! Nobody ever attempts 
to cram so much into a post box as the old lady 
who i3 sending newspapers to her sons abroad. 


se 


; and the newspapers all get loose in the hox. 


She usually has half a coxen newspapers in one 
wrapper, and the parecl is much too big to go into 
the nox. Instead of taking it inside the post 
otlies, however, she vets it jammed halfway into 
the box, and in straceling to get it through the 
Wrapper, stamps, address and all get torn off 
: Then 
sho wonders why hee papers do not always reach 
their destination. 

Here are a few curious things that were noticed 
outside a busy London post ofiice all in the space 
of a few minute: ; . 

A woman walked up to the box and dropped in 
a letter witout a stamp on it. Then she went 
inside, apparently to purchase a stamp for the 
letter which she had alveady posted, judging 
from her look of confusion when she came out. 

Pcsted Into His Pocket, 
One man came out of the pest ofiice holding a 


i Jetter in his band and licking a stamp to put on if. 
| Having stampe! the letter he went to the box as 


though to post it, but, after looking at it thonght- 
fully for a minute or two, he changed his mind and 
put it into his pocket. Hither he could not decide 
whether to post the letter at all, or he thought it 
would be better to post it in a different locality. 

Several men dropped letters into the newspaper 
box and newspapers into the letter box. Women 
appear generally to be more careful in this respect, 
for some of them walked right round the post oftica 
inspecting the different inscriptions on the boxes 
before deciding where to put their letters. 

The idea that young women in love always kiss 
their billcts-doux before posting them is not borne 
out by observation. 

True, one young person came out of the post 
office and stuck a stamp crosswise on a letter, 
pressing a caress upon it before dropping it into 
the box and walking away with dreamy eyes. 

But that young person was a man! 


Rushing Cinema Films 


Amazing Races Across Continents to Show the Pictures First. 


Ream, speed; those are the watchwords of 
pe-ont-day life, and nowhere are those watchwords 
iva foreed home than in the cinematograph 
werkt. A topical film has got to be rushed to the 
yituro palaces with all the speed that the film 
ritvalacturer is capable of, The very seconds 
i precious ! 

ie race to London with films of the Durbar 
\ut a test of what can be done in quickness. 
In nediately the photographs were taken ia Delhi 
ty were rashed off by motor-cars to Bombay. 
‘Visins in India are not quick enough! 

.\fast steamer was caught at Bombay, and the films 
1. on a3 fast as steam could take them to Port Said, 
oi to Brindisi, and then by express trains overland 
1) London. Ona photograph taken in Delhi on 
Icoaher 12th was delivered in London on 
Jicomber 30th ! 

King George has taxed the enerzics of the 
Cesnatograph firms to their utmost, aud so:ne 
zing feats in getting out films havo been 
plished. Films of the morning Coronation 
) wossion, for instance, were actually being shown 
“1 picture palaces in London before the crowned 
hing and Queen left Westminster Abbcy ! 

the Gaumont Company has been responsible, 
hovever, for the smartest picce of work accom- 
jished during the Coronation period. 

When the Prince of Wales was invested at 
(crnarvon the Gaumont Company made special 
wrangements to deliver moving pictures ot the 
« remony in London in the quickest possible time. 
Dark-rooms In the Train. 

‘The first difficulty they had to face was that no 
motor-ears were allowed within one and a half 
miles of the ceremony. The moment the film was 
taken, however, cazh operator took his pictures as 
last as he could to the waiting motor-car, As 
the last one stepped in, the motor went at full speed 
\) Bangor railway station and caught a special train. 

The special train was extra special. It had two 
lwake-vans which had been turned into ‘ dark 
rooms,” fitted with every appliance for developing 
Ulms, The special made a steady sixty miles an 


For the best excuses for being late I will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards “E.xvlat.” 


hour towards Euston, All the time, however, busy 
men inside those two brake-vans were developing 
pictures. 

Every second was precious, but to such a good 
use were those seconds put that when the special 
train steamed into Huston the films were realy to 
be shown on the screen! A fast motor-car wos 
waiting, and in a few moments it was tearing alan 
to the Marble Arch Electric ‘Theatre. 

The investiture ceremony finished at 4 o'clock in 
Carnarvon. Pictures were flashed on the screen 
before an enthusiastic audience in London at 
10.15! It was the ouly picture of the cersucny 
scen in London that night. 

But Ganmont hadn't finished. ‘They worked all 
through the night, and by seven next morning Ov cr 
a hundred copies of the tilm were being rushed hy 
trains all over Great Britain, and to the Continent! 

All the Way from Italy. 

Last November a cinema firm promised to let 
certain theatres in Glasgow have tilns to show ona 
Monday. ‘These films were coming all the way 
from Italy. Unfortunately, after they had_ been 
taken and dispatched on the road, they were 
“held up” on the Italian frontier, and the firm 
were faced with the possibilities of a broken contract. 

The firm, after some trouble, got past the Italian 
frontierand rushed the films across France tocatch 
the Channel steamer. Here they were met with 
rough weather. ‘The films arrived in London late 
Sunday night, after the midnight train had left 
for Scotland. 

However, a special was chartered, and left Euston 
for Glasgow at J.25 on Monday morning. The 
driver's instructions were to make a mile a minute 
to Glasgow, and so well did he succeed that the films 
were delivered in Glasgow at 9 o'clock. ‘The bill 
for that rush came to £120! 

The smartest thing ever done in film-rushing, 
however, was at the opening of Cinema House, 
Oxford Street, in July, 1910. A film was taken 
of the Duchess of Portland arriving for the opening 
ceremony. Seventy minutes later the Duchess 
saw herzelf arriving on the screen ! 


On 
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GONSUMPTION’S ANNUAL TOLL. 


How Mo You Post | 


That Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Tufluenza, 
and other minor complaints of the throat or 
lungs almost invariably lead to that dread disease, 
Consumption, is a fact that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon those who suffer from them. 
Althongh most people know this, still, there are 
many who think they have only a cough or cold 
which will pass away ina day or two, and allow 
their compliint to progress and become more 
seriens, until too late—until their physician 
informs them they ave in an advanced stage of 
Consumptioa, Then comes the remorse for wasted 
weeks or months, which adds to the shock caused 
by the first knowledge of the trac nature of their 
disease, and makes recovery in alinost every case 
well-nigh hopeless. 

Consumption is known to claim over 60,000 
victims ennually in Great Britain alone, while in 
the United States of America, it is said, 19,000 
die from it each year, and how many of these 
350,009 valuable lives could have Leow saved by 
successful treatment in the early stages of the 
complaint will never be learned. That Consump- 
tion can be prevented, if those disea.es which 
lead to it ave checked in time, has been amply 
demonstrated in the past, and no one shonld 
allow the first warning symptoms, which resist the 
ordinary simple home remedies, to go unlesded. 

A book containing 150 pages of valvable infors 
mition, beautifully illustrated with eizlit coloured 
ee printed in plain type in simple lanzeage. 

ound in cloth and embellished in gold, is now 
being issued, and although it is a costly produe- 
tiou, a limited number are to be distributed 
entirely free by the publishers to those who would, 
in their own opinion, benefit by reading it. The 
book describes the nature of Consumption, and 
gives the history of the disease from when it was 
first known to man. It also deala exi:austively 
with the symptoms of Consumption’s allied 
diseases, and tells of « home treatment which has 
already saved hundreds of lives, which were in 
imminent danger, and in fact some were 50 far 
advauced that no hope of recovery was entertained 
by friends or physicians. 

Phose who are threatened by an obstinate and 
persistent cough, pains in the chest or back which 
they cannot relieve, Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis 
or Chronie Catarrh, should write at once for the 
fres book (sendin: no monzy) to the Youkerman 
Company (Dent. £173. 0 Bouverioc Street, London, 
E.C.,, who will send it postage paid and from it 
they can learn how their recovery may be | rought 
about without great inconvenience in their present 

urroundings. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and, when writing to adver- 
tisers, please mention *‘ P. w.’’ 


(See page 8352.) 
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What the Suffragettes Conld Do. 
wn 


How Our Twentieth-Century Amazons May 4+ 
Last Gain the Vote. 

Waar will the Suffragettes do next ? 

We may naturally expect them to renew thelr 
activities when Parliament mects again thiscomi: / 
week, but they will have to adopt a few n. 
dodges if they don’t want their cause to die 4 
natural death. 

Their avowed object appears to be to get as 
interview with the Prime Minister and his colleague. 
and at the same time to draw as much pu! 
attention as possible to the movement. 

Last year they failed. They did not sneces.| 
in penetrating beyond the sacred portals of Parlit- 
ment, nor did their fight with the police in Parl: :- 
ment Square draw anything like the crowd thoy 
expected. 

The fact is that people won't stay out to sec « 
Suffragette demonstration unless they are sure 
of something new and entertaining. 

Well, here are a few suggestions. 

The simplest thing of all, which they have not 
yet attempted, would be to dress as men. VW’ 
not? They would find it fairly easy to get ir 
the House then. Men can walk in and out of to 
lobbies as they please. 

What a lot they could do in this way may '» 
judged from the fact that Bannister, the acter, 
won a bet of fifty pounds by striding into the lfous : 
of Lords, borrowing a peer’s robes, sitting on t.: 
Lord Chancellor’s seat on the Woolsack for a 
moment, and walking out again. He had time to do 
all this before he was even suspected. 

Soft Soap the Pavements. 

Dressed as men they could easily gain access 
to the dining rooms. ‘Then how simple it woul! 
be to substitute for the menu card a nico litt!s 
manifesto on votes for women. Members woul! 
do anything to avoid such a shock a second time. 

Then hero is another dodge for them. It is nt 
much use sticking handbills on the Prime Minister « 
front door with paste. They are easily washed « [ 
again. Jet them get some nice big posters a: ! 
stick them on with a mixture of liquid glue ar! 
cement. It would need a cold chisel and a hamni 
to move that, and then it would take some tim.. 
What an advertisement for the crowd ! 

But talking of advertisement, how about this? 
The Suffragettes are always chalking “ Vot': 
for Women ” and notices of their meetings on t! 
pavements at street corners. But people don 
see these announcements. They are in too fr.’ 
a hurry. They must be stopped and have thee 
attention drawn to them. 

It can easily be done with a little soft sonp ‘" 
lard. If the pavement were liberally daubed wi: 
grease, “ Votes for Women” would come up ar! 
hit everybody in the eye. There’d be no miss!!! 
it. Even a policeman would be brought down by i. 

The idea is capable of extension. If gre: 
were liberally poured on to the smooth asphalt: 
surface in Parliament Square or Trafalgar Squ:'' 
where the Suffragettes were demonstrating, t! « 
would be quite safe from molestation by the polic:. 

What Price a Cavairy Charge? 

The men in blue might try to slide across (' 
barrier, but it would be ho less to make arres! . 
for they could never struggle back without a fat. 
loss of dignity. The sight of dozens of bul 
policemen floundering about on a greasy pavem\ r 
trying to arrest a few women would draw i! 
London. 

But while that would be good as a display. 
would not help the Suffragettes to get inside | 
House. For that purpose one wonders why this 
have never thought of a cavalry charge. Mi: 
of the Suffragettes are accomplished riders, a:.! 
they could casily raise a er, ee of fifty deter 
mined cavalrywomen. Nothing could sta’! 
against it, and in the rush some of the won 
could surely get through into the House and p° | 
the Prime Minister’s nose in front of everyb - 
if he did not at once give in. 

Dogs are used in war. Why should not ' ° 
Suffragettes use them ? Hundreds of bark: ! 
dogs on long leads would soon demoraliso ‘ ° 
police and get them into the most hopeless tar 
and confusion. While they were getting out ' 
their difficulties other Suffragettes could mah } 
determined raid. 

But perhaps, after all, the Suffragettes may W09 
a big surprise in store. 


et aie 
Some Creatures Have Most Odd Ways of Toking 
Their Food. 

Have you ever seen an animal eat with its nose ? 
Of course you have. The trunk of an elephant is 
its nose, and all elephants pick buns and things up 
with their trunks, just as we pick sweets and fruits 
up in our hands, and pass them on to the mouth. 

If we take a look round over nature it is really 
curious how differently some of the creatures eat.- 

How would you like to bo able to eat with your 
back, or your face, or your shoulder, or any other 
part of the body just exactly as you chose? The 
ameeba does this. 

The amoba is a live lump of jelly. If food 
happens to be on its right, so to speak, a little jelly 
arm protrudes, seizes the food, and swallows it. If 
the food is behind or in front, other jelly arms turn 
up at all sorts of unexpected spots, and proceed to 
seize and swallow. When the swallowing is over 
the arms disappear into the body like magic. 

Caterpillars Eat fideways. 

Strictly speaking, monkeys and human beings 
are the only living things that seize their food with 
hands. But crabs tear up dead fish and animals in 
the sea and carry the bits to their mouths with A) %) We 
their claws. Cl 


Q 
G Ae), 
Mice often stand on their hind legs and hold their u 


dinners to their mouths with their front paws, and, 
= 


of course, the squirrel’s trick of holding nuts while 
cracking them with the teeth ia very human. 
Quite a number of four-footed beasts eat in the 
same manncr. 

Fish are rather awkwardly placed, secing that 
their fins are of no use whatever for holding. Some 
tish, however, such as the common gold fish, are 
very smart in disposing of their meals. Now, fish 
breathe by sucking water in at the mouth and 
letting it pass out again through the gills, Whena 
gold fish spys a tiny worm or caterpillar it draws it 
into its mouth as a gardener can draw a‘scrap of 
dirt into a syringe—by suction. 

Talking about caterpillars reminds one of the 
curious way in which these creatures eat. If a 
caterpillar dined off bread-and-butter, instead of 
putting a slice up to the mouth as we do, flat, it 
would turn it up sideways. This is because its jaws 
open and shut, not up aud down like ours, but 
across the cheeks. 

Newts Are Very Clumsy. 

Moths and butterflies have mouths formed like 
tubes or minute trunks. They cannot cut any- 
thing solid, and live entirely by sucking up water, 
vegetable juices, and honey. 

Ona of the clumsiest creatures at eating is the 
newt. The newt is a very greedy, foolish animal, 
and can only gobble. Whena newt sces a worm, it 
gulps, or rather snaps at it, until one of the ends of 
the worm is in its mouth. Then it commences to 
swallow, without any attempt at chewing. 

It goes on swallowing and swallowing until the 
entire worm vanishes. Sometimes the worm is 
much too long for the newt, and by the time half of 
it is devoured Mr. Newt is “full up.” He cannot 
get any more down, and the sad result is that he has 
to disgorge. After being disgorged the worm is 
seldom the worse for having played the part of 
Jonah. 

Toads and frogs, on the other hand, are very cute. 
When a toad sces a moth or a fly moving about, it 
stands quite still, as though carved out of stone, 
until the insect crawls nearer. Then comes~a 
strange popping sound like the drawing of a tiny 
cork and the insect vanishes like a ghost. The 
toad simply shoots out asticky tongue; the insect 
sticks to the tongue, and then the tongue 
goes ‘‘ inside” with the insect. 


Carry your “ Pearson's ”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give gou. (See first 
page.) 


WHAT WORRIED HIM. 

Huspann: “My dear, the air is very damp 
to-night. You'd better wear your furs.” 

Wifo: “I have them ready.” 

Husband: ‘And tie your boa on closely. A 
little exposure often leads to sore throat, and sore 
throat leads to diphtheria, a most dangerous disease. 
Wear good thick shoes and warm gloves, too, and, 
my love, I think you'd better wear a warm veil. 
One can’t be too careful when one’s life insurance 
premium is in arrears, and yours is.” 


THE STORY. 
Our filth first shows Handsome Rudolf giving the ‘glad 
pe * to Saucy Sue, quite oblivious to the coy glances of 
me 


*s Auntie, who thinks sbe has made an impression. 


Rudolf then hastens away and buys a Valentine, which he 
sends to the fair damsel, asking her to meet him. 

‘The Valentine falls into the hands of Auntie. Dressed ap 
to kill, she keeps the appointment. Collapse of Rudolf, 


Now ladies! Here is a question that is of the utmost importaneo to you. (Turn to page 828.) 
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PLANTOL 


HE ancient custom of anointing the body 
with soothing oils and healing balms has its 
equivalent to-day in the use of Plantol Soap with 
this difference—Plantol Soap cleanses the skin at 
the same time that it nourishes and stimulates it to 
healthy action. Plantol Soap derives its name and 
its being from Plant Oils gathered fresh and fragrant 
from Nature's gardens and forests. The makers 
guarantee Plantol Soap to contain no animal fats, 
and recommend it to all who take a pride in their 
personal appearsnce, and who would ensure natural 


beauty of complexion. ‘* Natural Bouquet” only 
costs 4d. per tablet; “Floral Bouquet” costs 
6d. per tablet. 


If unable to obtain Plantol Soap at your own stores, 
chemist, grocer, Gc., drop usa card, We will refund postage 
and inform you where Plantol may be easily obtained. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 
Testimonial. 


Palmerstown, Straffan, Iretand, 
Oct. Mth, 1910 


Lady Maria Ponsonby receive! the 21! Bate of Blankets quite 
safe yesterday with many thanks. They are very good. 


Grateful 
COCOA Comforting 
as a daily article of food,is unsurpassed 
DELICIOUS ECONOMICAL 


! 
i 
: 


° ° e . | 
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SNUFF 
The Reliable Preventive and Cure for . 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, | 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED H 
COMPLAINTS. | 
e 
| 


All Chemists 1/1} per box. Unsolicited testimonials received 
daily from all parts. 


Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft a 
- Mea wash well, and . : ent 
a i siz 
epg anhings 12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
Tiinstratea Bargain Catalognes of Carpets, Heartbrugs, Quilte, T: tie Linen, Bed- 
Blankets, 


stcads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c.,Post Free, 2, whew visting, g47 wenten 
Pearson's Weekly 13.2 1212. 


F, HODGSON & SONS 12237 7u.%us. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEECS. 
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WEIGHTY EVIDENCE, 

“Sorry,” said’ the constable, “ but | 
I'll have to arrest ye—you’ve been 7 
drivin’ along at tho rate of fifty miles an hour. 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said the driver. 
“I say I wasn’t, and here's half a sovereign that 
says I wasn’t.” 

** All right,” returned the constable, pocketing the 
money. “ With ten to one against me I ain’t goin’ 
to subject the country to th’ expenses of a trial.” 


He: “ What would you say if I should kiss you ? ig 
She: “ Why ask for a mere guess when you can s0 
easily get the exact facts ?” 


Alice : “I thought Mr. Smart had good literary 
taste until he sent me that silly novel.” 

Kate: “Oh, that doesn’t necessarily indicate 
his taste, dear; it merely represents his opinion 
of yours.” 


Miss Passeigh: “Do you think you could 
guess my age, Mr. Goodly ?’” 

“IT am not good at guessing. I could not come 
within forty years of it.” 


NEARER AND NEARER. 

Travers : “ I want to ask is a question. Suppose 
that five years from now should be walking the 
streets, clothed literally in rags, wearing a battered 
old hat and shoes full of holes. Would you think 
enough of me then to take me by the hand, buy 
me a new outfit, give me a bath, put five pounds 
in my hand, and send me away with your blessing ?”’ 

Dasher: “Why, of course would. How 
absurd !”” 

Travers: “Then, bring the scene a little nearer. 
Suppose that in four years from now you should meet 
me as I have described myself, with this exceptioa— 
that I had o good hat. Would you still do the 
square thing?” 

Dasher: “ Why, certainly! What--——” 

Travers: “Make it still nearer. Say I didn't 
need a bath. Throw off the blessing, and make it 
two years.” 

Dasher (facetiously): ‘“ Make it a ycar, with a 
good pair of shoes—eh ? Substitute a new suit, 
aps We (a great light dawning on him) 

Travers: “* And, if you are a man of your word, 
let me have five pounds.” 


She: “Oh, but mamma objects to kissing!” 
He: “Well, I’m not kissing your mother, 
am 1?” 


He : “ Did you sce the pleased expression on her 
face when I told her sho didn’t look any 
older than her daughter ?” 

She: “No; 1 was looking at the 
expression on her daughter's face!” 


Father: “ Why, when I was your age 
I didn’t have as much money in a month 
as you spend in a day.” 

Son: “ Well, pa, don’t scold mo about 
it. Why don’t you go for grandfather?” 


EXACTLY THE SAME. . 

“Do you act towards your wife as you did 
before you married her ?” 

“Exactly. I remembor just how I used to act 
when I first fell in love with her. I used to hang 
over the fence in front of her house and gaze at 
her shadow on the curtain, afraid to in. And 
I act just the same way now when get home 
late.” 


“ Wuy is Maud so angry with the photographer ?”’ 

“ She found a label on the back of her picture 
saying: ‘ The original of this photograph is care- 
fully preserved.’ ” 


THOUGHTS OF MARRIAGE. 

Tuey are too precocious, these present-day 
kids. Chortles met a little fellow in the street the 
other morning, and, seeing books under his arm, 
started conversation with: 

“ Well, well—are P hoe going to school now ?”’ 

“Course I am!’ sneered the infant. “ I'm 
over six.” 

“And do you love your teacher ?” 

“No fear! The old hen’s too old for me!” 


POOR PAY—POOR PROSPECTS. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1912. 


OO pt | ulps ond] estlels | ~ HAROLD KNOWS THE SIGN; 


was in-the habit of making a — | 

many demands on him. Generally her rey 1; 
for favours, and the running of errands aroun: ‘he 
house, were prefaced by what she consi’ | 
subtle flattery. 

“Now, Harold,” she began one day, “yo. ++ 
dear, sweet little boy, and you know I love you 
But Harold cut her short. 

“ Well, Ethel,” he said earnestly, “ if it’s up 
I won’t go!” 


Wife: “A tree, 


Five-YEAR-OLD Harold’s older -~ +; 


—— 


‘ou know, gets new c! iy 


every year—hat, umbrella, everything.” 
Husband: “ Yes, darling—and makes tho. ..1 
itself.” 
“My coffee is not quite sweet enor i!” 


remarked he. 

“Well, if you don’t like it, I suppose you'll) ve 
to lump it,” said she, with a smile, passing th | vf 
sugar his way. 


Servant (from the floor above): “ Mo lady | ivs 

as will ye let your daughter sing this aftermow :” 

Lady (much pleased): “ Why, certainly. jl 
your mistress that I am glad she enjoys it.” 

Servant: “ Yes, mum. Sho expo ts a 

* visit from the landlord this aftsi:a, 

an’ she wants some excuse for ao‘ a 

reduction in rent.” 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 
TRAVELLING in a second-class carts, 
> a gentleman had a little misunders!...'. 
ing with a lady, the only occupant « ths 
compartinent besides himself, in referesco 
to th? opening of a window. 

“You don’t appear to knov t's 
difference between the second ant tid 
class," said the lady cuttingly. 

“Oh, madam!” replied he, “! «1 
an old railway traveller; I know i! 
class distinctions. In the first cl: io 
passengers behave rudely to the): 
in the third the guards behave ruc.) 
the passengers; in the second (\\ i 
bow to his fellow-passenger) the 1: 
gers chavo rudely to each other.” 


He was a buyer in a large wie 9 
house, and he was in love. One miei 1s 
snatche:l a kiss. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “Toa 9 


well pleased with this sample tit { 
should like to negotiate for all »u 
have.” 

He was acecptod on the spot. 


Irate Customer: “V've a gool ru 
to mop up the floor with you!” 
Merchant: “Do it. Vil dares 5 
do it! {[t will get into the pa)” | 
L'il get lots of free advertising. es) 0? 
erush of business. Hit mo you Gr + 


‘ : Mr. Smallbrain: “ Y. icti , aren’ it me!” 
“ Suprosina I decide to let you have the veat® ma 2" You = rather a poor future for me, aren't hit me! 
money, how do I know that I shall get it an ea (endly) : “ Yes, sir, 1 know I am, but it’s the best I can Whar to him was love or) 7? 


bick at the timo you mention?” said  —--— 
S eddigoe. 

“I promise it, my boy, on the word of a gentlo- 
man,” replied Bluffum. 

“Ah! in that case I may think better of it. 
Come round this evening and bring him with you.” 


THE ONLY WAY. 

Tirs history is briefly told. After several days of 
thought he discovered a sure way of making money, 
and, like other men, he was in a hurry to try it. 
He made haste to insert the following in several 
country wecklics : 

“To Farmers.—Sure way to kill the potuto beetle. 
Send twelve stamps without delay to X Y Z4,——, fora 
recipe that cannot fail.”’ 

Then he hired a dray to bring his Jetters from 
the post-office, and had fifty thousand of his recipes 
printed. 

Within two weeks something like forty-six 
thousand farmers had contributed their stamps for 
the printed recipes. By-and-bye several hundred 
of them bought railway tickets, and started cut to 
interview the advertiser. 

At his office they were informed that he had left 
to attend to important business abroad, and he was 
not expected back. All he had left was a packago 
of three thousand or four thousand slips of paper, 
on which was printed the following: “ Put the 
beetle on a flat stone, then hit him with another.” 


The question is: “Should kissing be abolished?’ Tell me in twenty words, not more. (Turn to page 630.) 


“GOOD MORROW—!” 
From her pillow sho rose as the day it was 
dawning, 
While otbers in slumber were dcep— 
"Twas a sin and a shame on St. Valentine's 
morning 
To spénd precious moments in sleep. 


For the first you encounter (all argument 
scorning, 
On this point, most maidens agree) 
Of the opposite sex, on this magical morning, 
Your Valentine surely will be. 


As she stole down the stairs with her heart 
a-pit-patting 
Thirteen to the dozen or more, 
It gave a wild leap as there came a rat- 
tatting 
With knuckles, it seemcd, at the door. 


She opened the door with a murmured “ Good 
morrow——!” 
Oh! why had she sacrificed sleep ? 
She thought as she said, less in anger than 
sorrow, 
“ Good morning, I mean, Mr. Sweep!” 


+ What to hin was joy or car? 
He stepped on a piece 
soan the girl had left on the topmoal shui: 
his fot flew out like wild, fierce thine’. 
struck each stair with a sound [ise a 
acd the girl below with the serubhi is 
laughed like a fiend to see him come. 


¢,, HE MADE MONEY. 

Proud Father : “ Never, child, never ! 
of the daughter of a rich banker throwin’ 
awey ona poor man! You must marry ' 
not at all.” 

Pleading Dangiter : “ Bat, pa, Aiphoos) 
poor.” 

“Not poor? How can he be otherwise ? 
off the engagement without delay.” 

“ But he is wealthy —very wealthy, pa." 

“ How can an hotel proprietor bo wel! 
such a winter season as this? I'l wa: 
hasn’t got five pounds to his name.” 

“But, pa, he is not an hotel proprietor.” 

“Nonsense! Ho himself admits it. 
is his card. ‘Alphonsv de Blank, \ 
Hotel.’ ” 

“T know, but he is not the proprictor.” 

“ What is he, then ?”” 

“Tho head waiter.” 

“Oh, that is different! 
child!” 
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rex enone Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


CATESBYS<Z 


| @ Department Store for fhe people 


— 
= 


CUT THIS OUT 


if you cannot send a postcard at once 
for our patterns of Cork Lino, for the 
time of year is now arriving when most 
ef us refurnish the home and see to new 
floor coverings. The wife, we know, is 
always at home, and how could you 
brighten up the room better (and at the 
same time please the wife by the work 
saved to her in cleaning) than by having 
ur floors covered with Catesbys Lino ? 
jo easy to obtain it: simply a deposit 
of 2s. 6d., and the balance you can pay 
while you are using the Lino, by 
weekly or monthly instalments. Your 
promise to pay is sufficient enough 
without even a reference. Carriago 
Raid to all parts of the agin. Cash 
iscount 2s. in the £. Tite to-day, 
don’t delay. | 


\CATESBYS CORK LINO 


4S LI-NOLA WITHOUT A BORDER. 


METAL” 
POLISH | 
LLL 


| / GRAND PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


£200 Cash Prizes, and Thousands of others. 


A prize for everybody. Special prizes for children. 


Ist prize, $100, 2nd prize, $50, 3rd prize, $30. 4th prize, £29. 


Other prizes include Free Wheel (Ladies' or Gent's) Bicycles, 
Ladies’ or Gent's Gold Watches, Handsome Oak Cases of Cutlery, 
Massive Marble and Bronze Clocks, etc., and Steam Engines, 
Trains, Magic Lanterns, Dolls, Doll's Houses. etc., for the children. 
These prizes will be awarded to those competitors who send in by July Ist, 
1912, the greatest value of lids, coupons, etc., taken from the following 


Yds. \ A Quality. B Quality. Globe Specialities: Globe Metal Polish, Peste and Liquid; Globin 
3 by sees secaneees - 5 ; . * * ; Shoe Polish: Globe Plate Powder; ‘Golden Palm’ Baking Powder. 
a A, “1-120 140 How to obtain a prize. 

34 hy 4 146 180 To obtain a prise send any of the following, carriage pald, by July Ist, 1912, to Raimey & Co "tS, 
4 by 4 18:80 112 0 Bow, London, E. See that your name and address, plainly wiitten, is euclosed in every peice 


LIDS (marked "Made In England’) taken from 24, 4d. 1/- and 2/- tins of Globe Paste Metal P- 
from 4{d. tins of Giobin Shoe Pelish. (Lids frum 1d. tins of Glode or Globin not accepted 


SCREW-CAPS (stamped 2d. 61. 1/- etc,), from all sizes Globe Liquid Metal Poiis:. 


COUPONS attached to 64, and I/- packets Globe Plate PowJer and printed 9a Id. and 
2d, packets ‘Golden Palm" Baking Powder. iv 


SPECIAL NOTICE, tn connection with last year's prize scheme. coupors wera 
int Ble the Globe Paste tins, and attached to the bottom of Gluhe Liquid le 
you buy a tin or can bearing a coupon. send the coupon and not the 'il or screw 
Lide not bearing the words “ Made in England’ or screw-cups not stamped wits 
price will not be accepted. 
Bend postcard to-day for full list of prizcs and cons 
ditions, free on request. 


CLOSING DAY, JULY Ist, 1912. 
RAIMES & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


FITS 


. “Other siz 


POST 


es at proportionate cost. Saad 


THIS AT ONCE. 


To CATESBYS Ltd., LONDON, W. 
Tlease send, post free, your special selection of New Li-nola Designs. 
NAM Esicsscvssasvesais Rereoreaseeseereseesoes sanees 


ADDRESS....... 


CATESBYS LTD., 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Read, London, W. 
RLSINESS HOURS, 8 TILL 8; SATURDAYS, 8 TILL 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inscrted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thercof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


GRAVES 


Iniparih Silver Engitsh Lever 


hen has Jewelled escapement, Auto- 
Balance, Breguet Haii @ 


rr 
a 


Wette xt 
TRKENGT NS 


WE DELIVER this magnia- 
cent English Lever to all 
é approved orders for 


‘2/6 with order, and 
it satished after ex 
* OROER amination, 


red satisfactory. 
ve @ Discount for Cash. 


ATALOGUE FRE 
‘ts Card for handsomety| 
J Att Catalogue of 
‘ and Gent's Gold : 
+ Watches, lovely Jewellery, 
‘A enormous variety of 
~ and inexpensive goods 
% Ask for Catalogue B 


The Adams’ Quality— The Best. 


ADAMS’S 


HYGIENIC 


'LOOR POLISH 


'.tifles and preserves Wood Floorings, 
lolenms, &e, In tins, 6d. & 1/-, Made 
Shefield and sold at all stores, etc. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY. FREE! 

“ is beaut:fnl 12ct. Gold Filled 

tA Signet Ring Free to introduce 

b new catalogue. Send name, 

? a address, and P.O. for 10d. for 

AV engravirg initial and tage, 

WSS Twoinitial invertwi mon 

gram, 1s. 1d.—sIMS &@ MAYER 
418 to 422 Strand, London. 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


Ny Appliance, 


oo acy, New 


fonderful, No 
‘springs or pada, 
«oc Alr Cushions, 
and draws the 
“> parts together as 
‘ida broken limb, 


sarves, 
de. teee, 


t's 


7 


Cheap. 


NT ON TRIAL. 


* ALOGUER PRER, 


|. BROUKS, 442a Bank Buildings (coraer of 
Portugal Strect), Klogeway, LONBON: wc. 


y 


BOON TO WBEAE MEN. — Nervous and 
Physica, Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubies. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testitonials of complete cures, 
sent realed, post free, two stumpa.—P, J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, Loudon, W.¢. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
call or forward by post; full ealue per return, croffer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 sears). 


VARICOCELE.-Every man sufferirg from 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless nethod. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B, Norton, 
t& & Ww Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.-A fow 
atmple conjuring tricks are alwaye useful in theafter 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effeo 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
ERY, little trouble by studyin * After-Dinner 
Sleights and Pooket Tricks,” by ©. ge Neil. Send 
1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


BIARGATE.-—The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, hastern Esplanade, (Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Bxcellent cuisine, select com- 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Managercss. 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. ‘Two ears’ 


futureadded. Send bi:th-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitcliurch Road, Cardiff. 
BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's famous 


recipe }/. order. Testimonials. 
71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. 


H, Stevens (Box 2), 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and fe 

more advanced student is “How to Ta 
Photographs,” by Clive Hollard. It giv. 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Developme:.t 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &@c., &c. It may 
be , post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sov.ter,Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


e. Ifany 


BIL: 3.—How to play the 
nd How to 


LIARD: 
one would take * The Game of Billia 


Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagramin 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
aying for the table. Tie book may be had, Fost 
e, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, i'ullueber, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWEBS."—A popular 
and praciical treatise on the liws goveri 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, 
ef Vital Force, and practical _o:rervations on 
Marriage. Valuable remurks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, in 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break- 
down, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent seaied on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No.4, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, Kradford, Yorks, 


ROSES.—Fu!! instructions for tte cultivation 
@nd care of Roses in order to grow tirein tothe best 
advantaye may be found in *‘ Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1°, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


BOOTS.-—Sfave nearly 5"'n buyirg factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. Write for iist, particulars - 
British Boot (220) Portland Square, Bristol. 


FIVE POUNDS WEEKLY carne! by RCC 
students of Adverti-ing, Shorthand, Accountancy, 
and Business Methods. Advice Free. — Britir! 
Correspondence College, 6 I'rogress Mouse, City 
Boad, &.C. 


payments froin 4): monthly. Wonderfu 
‘end to-day for splendit new catalogue, 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY.—Copy Free. 
Marriage partner descrined. Mor. y prospects, luchy 
days, business, etc. Two yeurs’ frie guide.—Addre-8 
Prof. C. Van ce Zaar, Haarlem, Holland, Postage 
24d. Post-cards 1d. 


HAND-MADE BLUCHERS. Send size and 
P.O. 6,6.—Marsden’s, 45 Cooper dtrect, St. Uclens, 


WEAK MEN, ceri for my two Books, FREE. 
=—Mr. George, 2:5 High street, Gatcahead-on-Tyne. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.-—Thorough!y prac 
tical infermation on physical culture for training 
and general hewlth is given in “Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil, All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may he had, vost free, for 1/2 fro: 
A. F. Sowter, Puolishcr, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions 
on the keeping, feeding, aud breeding of canaries 
and other cago birds, nd all the dnformation 
they requirein the book ‘Cage and Singing Birds,” 
by George Gardner, which may be bad, post {®ee, tor 
12 from A. F, Sowtcr, Publisher, 17 Hensictta st, 
London, W.C. 


REW Des td, 
33D South Frederick Strect, Dublin 


— 


C.&G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
Widow Weich’'s 
Female Pills. 


and reliable, for Ladies, Tho en's 
AWARDED CERTIPFICA1E or 
Bxi:toitfon, 
1891. 100 Years’ Repntatio tony 


ppecialists 1 
sould in boxes, 2 Thund 2.9, ofa 
tree L/2and BlOhiom 


CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Roal, Tend. & rR. 


Prompt 
Genuine. 


Study the Advertisements and when 
writing to advertisers mention © PW.” 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICE?! 


Yes We are sending ont 
350 of these magnificor.s 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 inches 
long, fall width, han! 
aomely and coa''y ', 
in Rick Sablo Bio 

New Greys, Bia.x, & 


SALE PRICE 
(Cacrisge ofa 
Large For * % 
165 
Rent Po 'as for Luda? 
CASH BAré IF Nut 
Street, York, writes: DELICHTED: :: . 
“Being very well Rig So Catege t 
satistiel with the pee betes 
two Furs -- send me yasty ments, 6 
other three.” WOUL Amati g dagt 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Ocpt 10, 


3 Raven Road, Lccds. 


ong MAR DEt Wink AN peste anes 
; eZ r : 


830 


rina 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Norwich Cakes. . 
Take ey ounces of flour and six ounces of 


butter and rub them together, add two ounces of 
sugar, and the finely grated rind ofalemon. Mixtoa 
aste with the whisked whites of two eggs and 4 
ittle milk. Roll out on a floured board, cut into 
small rounds, brush over with the white of an egg; 
and bake in a moderate oven. These little cakes 
will keep fresh quite a long time if placed in tins. 
Curried Cutlets. " 

Have the cutlets cut rather thick from the 
neck end of mutton. Mix ona plate a tablespoonful 
of curry powder, a few fine breadcrumbs, pepper 
and salt. Beat up the yolks of two eggs, ip the 
cutlets in this, then in the breadcrumb mixture, 
then in a little clarifiod butter, and once again in 
the breadcrumbs. Fry, and serve with a mound of 
boiled rice in tho centre of the dish, the cutlets 
arranged round, and curry gravy served in a separate 
dish. . 

ewed 
as “She eemmnay shrimps as will fill a pint measure 
when shelled. Bruise the heads, and shells and 
boil them in a quarter of a pint of light wine, add 
a seasoning of salt, cayenne pepper, and nutmeg. 
Strain ‘the liquor and allow it to stand for a few 
minutes. Then pour it off, free from all sediment, 
put it back into the saucepan, and thicken with 
flour and butter. Put in the shrimps and simmer 
them till thoroughly heated, but do not allow them 
to boil Toast a slice of bread, cut it into 
small squares, place them on a dish, and pour upon 
them tho fish and sauce. Serve very hot. 


2 Ways of Cooking Celery. 


Stewed Celery. 
Wash the celery and cut it into pieces about 


four inches long. Stew it till tender in a little 
stock. Thicken the stock wjth a little white 
thickening, and serve the celery init. Add a slight 
grating of nutmeg. 

Celery Soup. 

Take one res of stock and place in it one 
onion and two heads of celery washed and cut up 
small Boil the cclery till tender and reduced 
almost to a pulp. Rub it all through a wire sicve 
and add it to a pint and a half of milk, previously 
boiled in a separate saucepan. A couple of bay 
leaves should be added to the milk while boiling. 
Season with pepper and salt. 

3 Cheap Eeg Recipes. 
Bretonne Eggs. 

Take two tablespoonsful of chopped ham and 
mix it together with the same quantity of bread- 
crumbs. Then take half this mixture and mix it 
with one ounce of melted butter and a little made 
mustard and pepper. Make this into a smooth 
paste and spread it over some buttered scallo 
shells. Break one egg into each shell, sprinkle with 
the remainder of the ham and breadcrumb mixture ; 
lay a small picce of butter on the top of each, and 
bake in » moderate oven. Cheese may be substi- 
tuted for ham, if preferred. 

Tarragon Eggs. 

Cut six hard-boiled eggs into halves and put the 
yolks into a basin with three ounces of butter and 
two tablespoons cach of anchovy essence and 
chopped gherkins and tarragon leaves. Add the 
pulp of two small tomatoes and pound all together. 
Put the mixture through a wire sieve, add seasoning, 
and heap the mixture up in cups made from the 
whites of the eggs. Place on a dish, and garnish 
with a few sprigs of watercress. 

Eggs with Herbs. 

Take as many eggs as required and beat them 
up thoroughly ; season with pepper and salt. Chop 
finely a few sprigs of parsley, a small onion, and a 
little cress. Melt a large walnut of butter in a clean 
bright pan, pour the eggs in, and when they begin 
to set sprinkle them with savoury herbs, mix with 
a fork, and serve on small pieces of buttered toast. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose, 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
Lottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


Zo the senders of the two best reasons I will award ladies’ handbags. Mark postcards ““Kist.’”’ (See page § 2) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted 


BEK END!I.3 
EB. 15, 19). 


HOME HINTS. 
To Polish Zinc Water-cans, 
Rub with a soft cloth dipped in kere: | jj, 
Plaky Pastry 
Should be 


by_ Isobel, 


Mistakes 
[ ve Made 


with 


cooked in a very hot oven. \ | 


Men oven entirely spoils it. 
J Mahogany, 
The Methodical Man. _ Or any other coloured wood, may be d | 


by polishing with cold-drawn linseed-oil. 
Mud Stains on an Umbrella 

Can be removed by rubbing them \ 4 
mixture of rock ammonia and boiling-water. 
When Cleaning Stained Knives, 

Take a piece of raw potato, dip it in | \ 4. 
dust, and rub the knives. This will rene .¢ 
most ‘obstinate stain. 

A Lump of Sugar, 
Placed in a teapot which is seldom us', yj! 
revent the musty smell which is so often fou ig 
metal teapots. The lid should be left open 


Novel Table Decoration. 

Tus is a difficult 
time of the year 
to get flowers 
for the table—unless 
you are prepared to 
pay a good price for 
them. 

This picture shows 
a pretty little plant 
which costs next to 
nothing. 

Cut off the top of 
a carrot, place it in a 
small, potted meat- 
glass, and then pour 
in a little water. 

In a very short 
time it will grow into 
a delicate green plant, | 
as illustrated. 

To Brown a Cake, 

Place a basin of cold water in tho oven int 
before the cake is put in. This will prevent iS tim 
burning, and will make it bake a rich brown culir 
Brass Curtain Rings and Fins 

Which have become blackened can he nul 
bright and clean again if boiled for a few minuts 
in @ mixturo of equal quantities of vines. aud 
water. 
Peari Buttons 

Which have lost their original brizhtness ei 
be restored by rubbing with olive oil and toa 
polishing with a little nail powder and a clues 
leather. 


5 Uses for Milk in the Household. 
Piano Keys 


By Miss AIMEE PARKERSON. 
(Miss Aimée Parkerson, the well-i:nown dramatic 

contralto, gives an interesting experience with a man 

whose methodical habits were too strong for her.) 

Metxop and order are excellent things in their 
way. I admire them from a distance, but I am 
afraid a too close acquaintance with either is apt 
to bore me, especially when the exponent of method 
is a man. 

A very methodical man is rather rare, but when 
one does meet one he is a creature to be avoided 
by all who love a quiet life. 

A few years ogo I met, and nearly married, & 
man of this type. He had lived for a good many 
years in the Colonies, “ up country,” as they say 
there, and had acquired habits of order and method 
to so great an extent during the time he had spent 
abroad that he returned to England very much 
like a clock, so far as punctuality was concerned. 

He had a place for everything and a special 
time to do“every trifling thing. 

Late Meals Made Him Rave. 

If a meal Se ogee to be five minutes late ho 
would rave loudly on the inefficiency of English 
servants, and insist that his digestion would sufier 
greatly. 

A chair out of its usual place worried him more 
than a general strike at the post office would have 
done, and there was no peace unless everything 
about him was carried on with-clock-like regu- 
larity. You can imagine the sore trial he was to 
everyone who came into contact with him, especially 
to me, whom he was vainly trying to train in the 


tug 


MISS ELISE CRAVEN, 
the famous little dancer, has designed 
A DAINTY BLOUSE, 


a Free Paper Pattern of which is given away with 


HOME NOTES. 
Out next Thursday, February 15th. Price Id. 


same habits of extreme method that he practised 
himself. 

Now, I am not a particularly untidy person, nor 
does a state of chaos appeal to me, but such awful 
fussiness over trifles is quite enough to disgust the 


average woman. Can be cleaned and whitened by rubbiny tm 
He would spend hours in arranging my music with milk. 

“ tidily,” with the result that when I wanted some Ink Spots — : 

particular song or aria I never could find it, Of aquite, tenig sensing can be removid ly 
I put up with a good deal of this in the same soaking them in milk. 


A Little 

Added to starch will give a nice gloss tt 
linen when ironed. 
Gilt Picture-frames and Mirrors . 

Which have become discoloured can h..:- iaeit 
stains removed by rubbing with milk. 
Added to the Blue water, 

Used for lace curtains, it will make t!.cu ook 
like new. 


Neen eee ee eee eee, ea 
CHILDREN’S COUGHS 


And Babies’ Bronchitis Cured by 
VENO’S LIGHTNING CcouUGH CURE. 


Mr. T. B. Towner, Machinery Merc!.w0t, 
Blatchington Road, Hove, Sussex, writes: “l 
feel I must let you know what a blessing we hv’ 
found Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure for vu! fit 
children—it is worth its weight in gold. _ Lat: 
ear ier all had whooping cough, but ow: 

eno’s Lightning Cough Cure the ait: 
slight, aud they soon got over it. Viv: 
had suffered from birth from nasal catar'! 
terrible hacking cough, and she was so “ste 
that we thought she was developing const)" 
Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, however. +\"* 4 
immediate relief, and she is now thoroughly 
cured. Your remedy is so safe that we £''° ie 
our baby only three months old.” 

Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is 
for whooping cough, bronchitis, 
catarrh, and all chest and lung trouble-. 
94d., 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. 


way that one tolerates the waywardness of a child, 
but the finale came when he was responsible, or 
rather his methodical habits were, for what might 
have necessitated the alteration of an. entire 
programme. 

Two Songs Missing. 

I was to sing at a very big concert in the North 
of England, and the evening previous to starting 
I picked out the music which I would require to 
take and placed it together on the piano. It 
never occurred to me that while I was busy with 
other things my tidy lover would re-arrange the 
music. 

Evidently he did so, without mentioning the 
matter, and in the hurry of packing my bag next 
morning I did not stay to look at the names of the 
songs, but put them in. Imagine my consternation, 
on unpacking at my hotel, to find that two 
of my chief arias were not amongst the music 
I had brought. - 

I was not perfectly certain of the words without 
the music, and the concert was fixed for that evening, 
By a colossal stroke of luck I managed to secure 
copics in the town, but my maid had some difficulty 
and had to, try several music-sellers before she 
could succeed. 

That settled things so far as he and I were con- 
cerned. I was too worried to consider him very 
much and gave out rather frank views on the 
subject of methodical men in general and himself 
in particular, indeed, too frank for his taste, and 
we agreed to part. 


ands 
} 


a safe remedl 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnows Powder 


FOR LIVER, KIDNEY & BOWEL TROUBLES 


Messrs. Kutnow are distributing free packages of 
Kutnow’s Powder among readers of this journal, who 
may thus test the merits of the remedy themselves. 


ead these symptoms, and if you are troubled with 
any of them, send immediately for a free trial package 
of ’ny ROYAL REMEDY—Kutnow’s Powder :— 


You suffer from Constipation 

You feel unable to do your day’s work 
Your sleep is heavy and unrefreshing 

You are bilious and generally ‘ out of sorts” 
You feel “so tired” and depressed 

You are troubled with Indigestion 

Your head aches 

You have a dull pain in your back 

You area martyr to Rheumatism 


Kutnow’s Powder has brought health and happiness 
to thousands. They have suffered frein seme of the 
ailments mentioned above—but relief came through 
this great remedy. 


You are invited to test it free of charge. 


DO NOT DELAY—SEND AT ONCE 


The danger of delay has been pointed cut again and 
gain in phrases that have passed into proverb. “Do it 
Now ” appears printed in bold black type in the eflices 
of many successful business men. It isa geod maxim, 
and you are urged to apply it to the means of health 
und happiness. 


All you need to do is to cut cut the coupon which 
appears on this page. Fill in your name and address, 
and post it to Messrs. 8. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


To 


NAMES i scc8s cissnasasssaoess 


ADDRESS....... 


Pearson's Weekly, 15.212. 


(Alb rights reserved.) 


I RS AS 


You will receive a package of Kutnow’s Powder hy 

return of post so that you can try it yourself. 
PLEASANT AND EFFECTIVE 

Kutnow’s Powder is a pleasant, effervescing and 
refreshing draught. It is éhe effective remedy. 

Read what people who have used it say. The 
following are extracts frem voluntary testimony, 
They tell their own story :— 

Nurse E. TAYLOR writes: 

“T cannot speak too highly ef Kutnow’s Powder, 
and wherever I recommend it I hear that good results 
follow. Speaking from personal experience T can 
honestly say that itis the best remedy I ean find for 
sluggish liver. A second dose cures a severe billions 
attack. —Oak Street, Newport (Mon.).” 

Mr, F. Eo. TUMMINGS writes: 

“Please accept my heartful gratitude and Lest 
wishes and thanks for the sample of Kutnow’s Powder 
sent me. I shall do all in my power to recommend 
it. It is the World’s Champion for stomach disorders. 
Dyspepsia flies at the appearance of the bottle. — 
Holland Estate, Jamaica.” 

Captain JOHN PEIRCE writes ;: 

“T have taken Kutnow’s Powder from the sample 
you sent me. It is a painless aperient and pleasant 
effervescing drink. I have been troubled with my 
‘liver’ and indigestion, and find great benefit from it. 
T have recommended it to several friends. — Black Lion 
Hotel, Harrington, Cumberland.” 

Kutnow’s Powder is sold by your Chemist in 2s. 91. 
bottles, or will be sent by Messrs. &. Kutnow & Co, Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, EA, to any place 
in the United Kingdom for 3s. post-paid. 


Beware of substitutes. Nothing can take the 
place of Kutnow’s. Sce that the label on the bottic 
bears the signature “S. Kutnow & Co. Ld,,’and the 
registered Trade-mark of the “ Hirschensprung” or 
“Deer Leap.” REFUSE ALL GTHERS. 


2 EEE 
CUT OUT AND SEND THIS FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Messrs. S. KUTNOW & Co. Ld., 41, Farringdon Read, London, F.C. 
Please send me a Sample, free and post-paid, of * Kutnow’s Powder ” for personal trial. 
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OUR LATEST SCHEME. 

As I promised you last week, I have published 
02 another page of this number full particulars of 
our “ Carry your Pearson's in your hand ” scheme. 
This is a quiet distribution of gifts to loyal readers 
all over the country, and it is not going to last 
just for a week or so only, the distribution will 
be carried on for many months to come. You 
may be one of the fortunate ones right at once, 
but on the other hand don’t be disappointed if 
you are not one of the very first to receive the 
attention of one of the P.W. men—your turn will 
surely come later. We've any number of handsome 
gifts waiting, so 

Carry your Pearson’s tn your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


OUR PETITION AGAINST FINING. 

THE Petition we are going to present to Parliae 
ment in tho hope of stopping Fines in Factories is 
now being counted and gencrally made ship-shape. 
A3 soon as everything is in order it will be handed 
over to an M.P., who will in due course present 
it to the House. [ater on we hope that the 
rezulting Bill will become the law of the land. 


ANOTHER MARRIAGE SUPERSTITION. 

I rxoucat I had settled marriage superstitions 
a week or so azo when a fair reader was worried 
because she had accidentally broken a stone in her 
engagement ring. Here comes another, however. 
Rosie L writes: ‘‘ I am engaged to be married tu a 
man who has the same initials a3 mysclf. I have 
been told by my friends and relatives that it is 
unlucky for me to marry him. The reason they 
give is the old rhyme ‘ Change your name and not 
your letter, you marry for worse and not for better.’ 
Is there any truth in this?” 

Not the slightest, Rosre I. It has come to a 
pretty pass, indeed, when true love depends upon the 
lovers’ names! If you two with the same initials 
love one another, as all lovers should, you need not 
worry about what the future holds for you. You 
will be just as happy as the day is long, 
superstition or no superstition. 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEME. 

Every reader of P.W. should make a point of 
signing the insurance coupon. ACCIDENT puts 
forward an ingonious suggestion about it. He 
writes: “If I and my wife are travelling together, 
is one copy of Pearson's Weekly sufficient to 
insure us both? I hold that it is, for, according 
to generally accepted ideas, wife and hubby are 
one. I wish you could enlighten me as quick as 
possible on the point.’’-—— 

Your idea is certainly cute, AcctDENT, but it is, 
unfortunately for married couples, unworkable. 
As a matter of fact, tho copy insures the 

rson_ whose signature is on the coupon. 

following up your suggestion, we should have one 

theatre ticket for married couples, or one railway 
ticket. You could go into a restaurant and eat 
a couple of hearty meals at the price of one, on 
your theory! There aro endless possibilities— 
and savings—to married people in the idea! 


AN UNRBASONABLE SUGGESTION. 

Marcarst is a pretty young typist helping to 
support herself and her family. Now Cupid has 
come alonz and got her into difficulties. She 
writes: “* My employer, who is a wealthy man from 
mv point of view, has asked me to marry him. 
After I had said ‘ Yos,’ he told me that I must give 
my people up completely, and not only that but 
all my friends. I think this is very unjust, and yet 
if = refuse his terms he will tell me my services are 
no jonger wanted, and I cannot afford to be out 
of work.”’—— 

I must say, Marcarer, that you are in rather 
a difficulty. Your lover—and employer — is 
extremely unreasonable, and I should not consent 
to his terms for one moment. If he really loved 
you he would never ‘have suggested them. Nor 
should I fear losing my position if I were you. 
Your employer will think all the better of you if 
you insist that it is wrong to give up your people. 
It is far better to be out of work for a week or two 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or wirose suggestion for a title is us 


TWENTY-EIGuT ! 
despair. 


A READER ON THE SEA. 


than to be miserable for the rest of your life. I 


! hops, however, that you will find a solution of the 
diiticulty without anything like that happening. 


TOO ‘LATE AT TWENTY-EIGHT ?- 


Twesty-ercut asks: “ Must I give up hope of 
getting married 2? You can see what my age is by 
the pen-name I have chosen. My married friends 
tease me that Iam becoming aa old maid, and I have 
a horror of becoming that. Is there any hope for 
me ? ’—-~- 

Plenty of it, TWENTY-EIGUT. Don’t take any 
notico of what your friends say. Personally 
speaking, if I were not already married, I would 
rather marry a lady of twenty-eight than any 
other age. Twenty-eight is just the right age, 
in my opinion. A lady is then just wise enough 
not to expect too much in a man and just foolish 
enough to think she might become an old maid. 
She is just that pteasant mixture in ladies which 
appeals, or should appeal, to all men. Cheer up, 
There is not the slightest reason to 


M. H. M. writes, “I am a sailor in tho merchant 


service. I should like to say how much I appre- 
ciate 
different ports all over the world for P.IV., and 
seldom have 
once or twice had to pay more than one penny for 
it. Still,that I don’t mind. Owing to being away 
from home it is impossible for me to take part in 
your competitions so often as I should like. I 
wish you could extend the time for readers like 
myself.” 


your wide circulation. I have asked in 


I been disappointed, although I have 


I am afraid I can’t do that, M. H M. Still 


from time to time I have competitions for readers 
abroad, and there is not the slightest reason why 
you should not be able to enter one of those com- 
petitions from the 
not surprised to 
wherever you go. 

most out-of-the-way corners of the world, and I 
can assure you that no letters are more appre- 
ciated than those from readers who keop in touch 
with the old country by means of P.W. 


TOO MANY LOVE LETTERS. 


rt you are staying at. I am 
ear that you can get P.W. 
I get lotters from readers in the 


InpIaNant thinks that we have too many love 
letters on this page. ‘‘ Why do you print the silly 
love affairs of every couple who choose to write 
to you?” he asks. “I don’t see that anybody 


cares whether Edwin has fallen out with Angelina 


or whether Angelina is quarrelling with Edwin. 
Surely they can settle their affairs in private 
without inflicting them upon so many thousand 
P.W. readers.” —— 

That is just where you are wrong, INDIGNANT. 
When young lovers are in trouble they are generally 
glad of any help to pull them through. You have 
evidently never been in love yourself or else you 
would have realised that things that seem small to 
you are very big things to Edwin and Angelina. 
Don’t forget that ‘“ ’Tis love that makes the world 
go round,” and you are only one of very few who 
take no interest in the doings of the little god Cupid. 
Get engaged, InpicNanT, and I shall have the 
es aed of trying to help you in some of your own 
ittle troubles ! 


BRIGHTER POLICE UNIFORMS. 

Ex-Rosert asks rather an unusual question 
about the Metropolitan Police Force. “ Why 
don’t they have a smarter-looking uniform ?” 
is his query. “I think that a more military- 
looking uniform would give them a much more 
imposing appearance, as well as add to their 
authority. Most of the Continental police have 
for better-looking uniforms than those of the 
English ‘bobby. The plain bluo seems to me 
so dull.”»—— 

I don’t think you are right, Ex-Roperet, in 
wishing for a more military-leoking uniform. That 
is just tho reason why the present uniform was 
chosen. We are not a military-ridden nation 
like so many of the Continental ones are. Where 
the army rules, then naturally you expect that 
those who keep law and order ‘will have bright 
army uniforms. Still, when all is said and dono, 
the Metropolitan Police want a great deal of 
beating. rtainly they do their duties far better 
than any of their Continental cousins, despite thoir 
dull-looking uniforms, 


DIDDUMS |! 

Bass, despite the pen-name, is a bachelor, and, 
like all bachelors, he has agrievance. His grievance 
is baby talk. “Why do mothers—and fathers 
for that matter—talk in such a silly fashion to their 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. _ 


“Can you give me a cure for jealousy? 1 an 
engaged to the nicest girl in the world,” ([’ve jeatd 
that before, I fancy !--Ep.). ‘‘I can’t bear icr to 
speak to any other man, and I have mail» jor 


myself of it if I could, for IJ am sure that m: cid 
loves me and me only. 
in some way.”’—— 


give you a bottle of anti-jealous medicine |. 
taken three times a day. 


suggest, as nicely as I possibly can, that va 


cultivate a little more commonsense. 
ever struck you that if you are jealous of voir 


published ; 


WEEX ENDING 


babies 2?’ ho asks. : , 
and for another I think it er a chila 


“For one thing it i. 


it is trying to leara to speak. * Diddums bw. ., ; 
little headkins ?’ sounds rot, and baby iss ; 
off learning to speak than ever when it fu 
kind of thing chucked at it all the time.”- 
Nonsense, Bass! What you want isa nice | 
home and a nice little baby to carry u;. 
down at night. Half the delight of babies ¢. 
in talking baby language to them. You are. 
in saying it doesn’t help them to speak, for it; 
Mothers convey an idea to their babics in: 5, 
wavs, as for instance, baa-lamb and moo-cow . a4 
this certainly does teach, and in the pleas: : + 
way possible. If you had ever been in lov: \.y 
wouldn’t have asked the question you do. !).'..;. 
wabsy, go and get engaged to the duckiest 1:0. 
wirlie in the world at once and instanter. ! ‘cq 
write and tell me all about it. 


THE GREBN-BYED MONSTER. ? 
Hene’s the green-eyed monster turning up 2719 
REGINALD K. is jealous, and admits it. He wiite:; 


romise never to do so unless I am with !iv. [ 
ow I am jealous, and I would willingly cise 


I wish you could help ise 


I only wish that Tell 
Le 
However, a3 there ar no 
love philtres on the market nowadays IT op isit 


Certainly, REGINALD. 


Has it 


sweetheart that you, therefore, can’t trust ice 
with other men? If you can’t trust her you duit 
love her, REGINALD, 80 there you are! [i vu 
love her, you trust her, and you are, thereon, 
not jealous, and so thero you are again! (ot 
the idea? Now go and trust the lady and Ive 
her as you should, 


PRESH AIK PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts to hand since the lust list was 


Col. R. H. Forman, £1 1s.; Three girls at Clievedoa, 
9s.; ‘‘ Cobbler,” Northampton, 9d.; Middledrit, «. 
Repentant, 3s.; M. A. 9d.; D. G. 
Qs. 6d.; C. EB. J. V., 9d.; T. Hume, 

. M. C., 18.; Gladys Jeffery, t 

Nesbitt, £1 1s.; R. G., £1; H. A. “ 
. 6d.; RK. Day, £1 18.; Some little Melua. an 
10s.; C Clark, 1s. 6d.; Morris, 1s. 6d.; A. (~ 

7A Cobbler, 2s. Gd.; Norma Carrington, 1s ; 
Willie Reed, 9d.; A. C. A., Southend, 43. 6d.; Aun. 
6s. 8d.; Threepenny bits, 3s.; Four Paisley Mill (> 
4s.; A. L. Pentelow, 2s. 6d.; A Friend of Children, | 
D.' James, 1s.; A. Owen, 1s.; H. M. C., 13.5 
Bear, 103. 6d.; J._Ki 1s.; D Smith, 1s 
rts, 1s.; Cobbler, 1» fu; 


£2; a 
is G. R. Andrews, 7s. 9d. 
Cotticrep : Staff of London County and West 


Plum | 
33.; Spark] Cockburn, 2 
Dewdney’s A Chrseuis 
present from 
15s.; Ship’e Compy. of H.M.S. M 
Carol Singers, 5s.; Dr. 4 
22 2s.; Sergts.’ Mesa, Qnd Batt. D.C.L.I.. ‘Ie 
21 6s.; Ship’s Compy., 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on ps 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wee 
Honrietta Street. London, f.C. . 

2. You may take part in any number of those [108 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written: 014 
separate postcard. ta, 

3. Each postcard must bear the usual signature 1 
of the competitor. Names and addresses muy »' 
typewritten or printed. . if 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real 2'! 
Unless this condition is complied with, the com." it 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. i: 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the comp” 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand com | 
will find thisnamo in the announcement of the es 
in the footline. Provided these conditions arc |": 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope most 
‘Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but cac!: |» 
rust bear the full name and address of the sends, 

6. All attempts must arrive not later thau Yh... stali 
February 1éth. weft 

7. Eaca competition will be judged separately. * ; 
prizes, as announced in the footlinos, will bo av. bl 
the efforts considered the beat. ; — 

8. In the event of tics for a moncy prize, the | * Si 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the }) ee 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


PTLD 
Gu. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Broam’s Buildings, F. 4 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at r. 


Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, * : 


-asults of Footline Competitions. 


“PANTOS” CONTEST. 

was offered for the best sentence formed 
_< of pantomime songs. This was won by 
| Foley Rd., Ward End, Birmingham, for 


“‘jav Highland, Lassie,” “I'm Twenty-one 
Like your Apron and your Bonnet, 


“HENEGG" CONTEST. : 

+ asked to give their opinion as to which 
. the world, the hen or the egg, and to 
-hoie with argument. Five stylo pens 
varded to the following winners: H. C. 
tladdon Grove, Sale; A. M. Carnegie. 

. Shawlands, Glasgow; C. Jolimson, 142 
ij, awich; F. Montise, The Ashes, Hadlow, 
Road Meetings, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 


“SKINNED” CONTEST. . 

; «cissors were offered to lady competi- 

t endings to the eae pene remark, 

niv skin. deep.” the following are the 

M. M. Blencowe, Winterstow Rid., 

»y: Mra, 8, Foster, 21 Woolstone Rd., 

BE. Peters, 55 Queen St., Pembroke 
Rawlings, Ridgemount Cottages, | 


\ 3. 
“veld; Miss EB. Smith, 24 Dajry House 


The FEBRUARY... 


"> s ARSON'S 


. ¥OU THINK? 


youone of the thoughtless kind ? 
‘ghtless people are responsible for 
deoths every day in this country. 
Read 


ihe Perils of Thoughtlessness.’ 


NOW 


SELLING. ” Zhe Magazine 


_ “CARNEGIE” CONTEST. 

In this contest competitors were invited to suggest 
& politely worded telegram of refusal to Mr Camegie 
on his offering to provide a library to a town which 
already possessed six. For the best attempts sent 
in, a watch has been awarded to each of the following : 

.. L. Beevor, Fakenham, Norfolk; A. Bell, 33 Caird 
Drive Partick, Glasgow; F. Carlyle, 56 Ashford Rd., 
Swindon, _Wilts; A. Fletcher, 35 Clifton Rd., Aston 
Manor, Birmingham; Miss Hill, The Hollies, London 
Rd., Leigh-on-Sea. 

“WOULDYER’ CONTEST. 

Mrs. Jones said to ber husband, ‘‘ My dear, would 
you marry again if I died to-morrow? ’’ For the best 
tactful replies by Mr Jones to this inquiry a briar 
pipe lias been sent to each of the following winners : 
J. W. Blincow, Gartcosh, Glasgow; Miss M. E. Griffiths, 
4-Rothesay Rd. Luton; JH. Heeley, Elm Lodge, 
Formby; T. K. Holmes, 25 Connaught Rd., Lancaster; 
J. A, Watson, 11 Hoad Terr., Ulverston, Lancs. 


“HOWL” CONTEST. 

The prize of 5s. offered for the best ‘‘ Howler’’ sup- 
posed to have been written by a schoolboy was won 
py Mrs. A. E. Griffiths, 19) Prestwood Rd., Wolver- 
hampton, who contributed the following : 

‘An anecdote is something given to a person that 
has taken poison.” 


MAGAZINE. 


A GERMAN PLOT 


is the subject of a thrilling story 
of an attempt to destroy the British 
Empire. 

It is entitled 


‘The Two Punctures.’ 


PRICE 


that Matters.” SIXPENCE. 


& 
L 


of “Sparklets” No. 24, 


contest the amount available for distribution 

‘The first prize of £26 15s. has been awarded 
hk. Merepirit, Langstone House, Broad-tone, 
ion, who submitted the followinng Sparklet 


TrumrS Hearts Brernatery. 


14 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Galdrey, Angel Hotel, Wangford, Suffolk; 
crv, 401 Anlaby Rd A. Clements, 


+ 3 


Drive, Belfast; Miss K. Kennedy, Carn- 
i. ‘fast; A. Manders, 178 St. Saviour’s Rd, 
vham; Mrs. E, Marsh, 9 Wyndcote Rd., 


tL. Lipool; J. Mowat, 9 Thorntree St., Leith; 
O'Connor, 23. Moyderwell, Tralee, Kerry; 
46 Baldoven Terr., Dundee; 8. G. Richard- 
w View, West Hendford, Yeovil; E. Stephen, 
itage, West Dyke Rd., Redcar; ‘J. Thomeon, 
Terr., Edinbursh: T. Wallis, Kingsway 
!arnborough; T. Wild, 5 Khartoum Rd, 


12 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

“avn, Church St., Northrepps, Norfolk; F. EB. 
. Prickwillow School, Ely; A! Freeland, Kib- 
vester; W. H. Griffiths, 62 Woodham Rd., 
is A. Hutcheon. 94 Hill St., Garnethill, 
J. Hutton, 112 McDonald Rd.,_ Edinburgh; 
ues, 22 Terrace Rd., Aberdovey; S. H. Leslie, 
ness Rd., Dundee; Miss. V. Lloyd, Camp 
un, Bishop, Hereford; H. C. Silvester, 2 
_Ave., Worksop; Mrs. A. Stretton, New St., 
orthants; Mrs. Wilkinson, 81 Bowesfield 
ston, a 


AS 


_) 


ult of Titles No. 1. 
(Continued from page 812.) 


5 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


usworth, Ivy Cottage, Thelwall, Warrington, 
, 22 Mardaie Crescent, Edinburgh. 
76 Horseferry Road, Westminster. 
or, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
‘tory, 29 Cardiff Road, Newport, Mon, 


9 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

*, 73 Kimberley Gardens, Harringay. 

ood, 3 Hambro Terrace, Prestou, Weymouth. 
Jctfries, Hichbury, Richmond Hill, Bournemouth, 
vs, 185 Cann Hall Road, Leytonstone. 

‘osht, 24 Gordon Mansions, Camberwell, 
Kkutley Priory, Tunstall, Suffolk. 

‘vie, Holefield, Ke's>, 

‘her, 1 Manor Gardens, Merton. 
~hipsey, Church View, Sowerby, Thirsk. 


© HOLIDAYS, 1912. FEBRUARY. 


riday . April 5. am 18 25 310 17 
‘onday . Aprils. 4.11 18 
2 Monday . May 27. iit 


6 13 20 


‘oliday ,. August 5. 74421 


‘Ss Day December 25. 
‘ay . December 26. 


MARCH. 


Result of “Thump” Parrot 
Contest. 


Tho prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to L. Wann, 53 Bikhall Road, Catford, sb, 
for the following : 

Old Snooks thought he saw an old friend, 
And gave him a thump on the back ; 

But he proved a prize-fight»r to be, 
Anlthe Parrot cri-d hearing the smack : 

© Punny— Backing? the man you fight!” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s, each have been awarded !o 
the following : 

W.H. Bromeheal, 13 Rock Strest, Sheffich!; M. Mf. Cooke, 
5 Bromley Avenve, Sefton Park, Liverpool; D. Ingman, 
6 Kingseliffe Gardens, Soutifields, S.W.; G. Jeffers, 33 May 
Street, Belfast; J. Leousrd, 65 Turnpike Lane, Horns: y ; 
H. Pickard, 5t Hizhfield Terrace, Bingley, Yorks; W. PF. 
Riddell, 113 Mount Anuan Drive, Glasgow; J. Roc, Schoo! 
honse, Debden, Saitron Walden, Essex ; Miss Vf. Tanker, 
204 Felixstowe Ro d, Ipswich; Miss A. Wray, 30 Becch Row!, 
Suwerby Bridge, Yorks. 


THE PRACTICAL 
LOR 


HOW TO WRITE 
For THE PAPERS. 


BOOK 


POUNG AUTHORS. 


By ALBERT E. BULL. 


Tells how to wrile paragraphs, articles 
and steries, and where to send your 
manuscripts, 


Price 2s. Gd. at all Booksellers, or 2s. 10d. post 
paid from A, FP. SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lane, 


London, W.C. 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Binpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Asse's exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Jift 


Licence Insurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Mowe y wd stig. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a passenger in uny part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


poo muway | INSURANCE, 


£1 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andoneof£1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMIIED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notaccs of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be seit within seven days to the above address, 

will be ynid by the above Corporation to the 

legal represcutative of any person killed by 
¢ J AOL; 0) an accident in Great Britain cr Irelaud to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (ivcluding post-office servan‘sin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usval signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED AISO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence, 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

~~ servanton duty, nora suicide, nor engaged ivan 

& I OQ  iney:)act, having the current uuini er of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident 1m the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident toany trainin which he, ov she, may be travelling as 

@ passer er, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 

the swuof ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed cr not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘lng 

OckEaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limiter, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident hud in hi<, or her, possession, the Unsurince 
Conyon on this ,or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usnal signeture, written in ink or pencil on tie spree 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within tweuty-four 
hours there, r,aud that notice was given of sceh wecdent to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of ite 
occurrence. ‘This puper may Lo lett at his, or her, place of 
abote, so long as the coupon 1s sisued. 


One Hundred Pounds will be puid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyo edying as the direet iid sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Tim for her) within the United Kinsdom hye 
falling aeroplany, rrovinry that death occurs within twenty- 
four Soars from the reecipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shill prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the syace provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
not at the time Le on the aero} lane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
andthit notice of the accileut be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions ure of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week cf issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditious of, tho ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,'’ 1890, Risks Nos. 2and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 0f the Act. A Print of the 
Act cun be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more thaa one Coupon 
Insarance-Tickct of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to thee | 
newsagent, or to tho Publisher, need not, during the pertod 
covered by their sabscription, sigu tho conpon, or carry 
the paper ontheir peraon. It is only necessary to forward 
the newsagent’s receipt to 4ho pubitsher of t!.o paper, 
Henrietta Street. London, .C., and @ certiltcaty will be 
sent in exchange. 


SUDA ices ccc ctneceeeeseseeecctese ieee ORO 
Available fram 9 a.m. Wednesday, Februa-y 71h, 1$l2, 
*  ‘dnight, Thursday, February 15:1, 1912, 
er 


PICKWICK’S IMMORTAL DISCOVERY. 


eee 


~~ 


‘There is an inscription here,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘Is it possible?” said Mr. Tupm 
‘© can discern a cross and a B.” ‘‘This is important,” continued Mr. Pickwick. ‘- 
is some very interesting inscription—it must not be lost.” 


(All admirers of the great Pickwick should pause and examine the stone, and they 
find the words ‘‘Beecham’s Pills.’ Let them bear this in mind, and they may < 
conjecture that on the other side of the stone, not reproduced by the artist, is a 
‘*Worth a Guinea a Box.”) 


